

































































Showing how built-in traveling crane saves time, muscle and money 
in shed of Commons Lumber Co., Richmond, Ind. Details and 
another picture appear on page 42 
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Winton makes winning easier—providing 
you with an efficient, dependable service that 
enables you to dismiss all buying worries. 
You can order your needs, large or small, 
from Winton, and drop the matter from your 
mind. Winton will do the rest, just as Winton 
has been doing for many lumber dealers 
during the past half-century. 


Winton's broad-gauged service for dealers, 
millwork manufacturers, industrial companies, 
etc., assures winning quality and service. 
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WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho. 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, 
Manitoba. 

PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., Somers, 
Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., Klamath 
District. 

Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 
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Meeting Your 
Requirements... 


We fill your orders --- and FILL 
YOUR NEEDS. We know just 


what dealers want in “Griffin 


Grade” stock --- and the kind of 


ERE’S a wood preservative that’s effective, economical service they must have. Addi- 
and easy to apply. That's why it’s such a ready seller— as | M Dry Kil 
such a profit-maker for dealers. The logical treatment for tiona — ae Ss 
millwork plants, making products more durable. \ equipment enables us to kiln 
dry our entire output. Let 
us show how well we can 
serve you with our Mixed 


% Cars of all kiln dried, 


Dipped or brushed-on, it immediately penetrates deeply 
into the wood fibers, affording lasting protection. It is odor- 
less and colorless, dries auickly and may be painted over, 
stained or varnished right awav. 


PAR-TOX is backed by our 75-year reputation for dependable We are mem- well- manufactured 

paints, chemicals and wood treatments. Send NOW for your bers of South- ; . f ‘ 

free sample—full particulars—dealers’ prices. Test its rapid aa a Bam stock, including 1x3 Rift Flooring 

and deep penetration. ach ae oo ---and other popular Yellow Pine 
quest 


It will also pay you to investigate items. 
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J. M. GRIFFIN LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 
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ROUGH AND DRESSED SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


IRA PARKER & SONS COMPANY Oshkosh: 
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June 5, 1937 


Lumber and the “Wages and Hours” Bill 


HILE IT HAS BEEN generally 
W expected that there would be 
legislation in the present session 
of Congress providing for minimum 
wages and maximum hours in industry, 
and the lumber industry had about be- 
come reconciled to the fact that there 
would be regulation of this sort, some of 
the features proposed in the bill as first 
announced caused fear and trepidation in 
the heart of practically every manufac- 
turer—the one that seemed to possess the 
greatest potentiality for disaster to the 
large operators being that exempting em- 
ployers of less than twenty-five persons 
from the provisions of the act. In the bill 
as finally presented, however, this was 
left blank, as well as the hours and wages, 
to be determined by Congress itself, but 
it seems quite likely that there may be a 
provision in the final bill that will dis- 
criminate between the large and the small 
employer. The bill, introduced in the 
House by Representative Connery, is 
quite lengthy, embodying five parts and 
thirty sections. A summary and analysis, 
printed elsewhere in this issue, may be 
read and studied with profit by every em- 
ployer of labor in the industry. 

While the Secretary of Labor is insis- 
tent that the law shall provide a standard 
wage scale for the entire country, it seems 
quite likely that in the final shaping of 
the law Congress will take into account 
varying conditions in different parts of 
the country and either provide in the law 
itself for certain wage differentials or fur- 
nish a method by which these facts may 
be ascertained and proper differentials 
worked out. Hearings already have be- 
gun in Washington on the proposed legis- 
lation. Apparently the fight in Congress 
will develop around that part of the bill 
which provides for the appointment of a 
Labor Standards Board which will be 
clothed with full authority for the admin- 
istration of the Act. As this board will 
be appointed by the President it means 
that if the law is passed as proposed, 
additional enormous power over the des- 
tinies of industry and individuals will be 
placed in the hands of the Chief Executive. 

An important question is, how shall the 
industry meet this new problem; will it 
do it in a well organized way, or will it 
depend upon sectional and individual rep- 
resentation to look after the interests, not 
alone of employers, but employees, as 
well? Discussing this feature, one of the 
industry leaders has said to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN: 

“If the bill is passed in substantially 
the present form, it will give the proposed 
Labor Standards Board wide discretion- 
ary authority with respect to labor stand- 
ards in this industry. The exercise of 
these powers will undoubtedly involve 
extensive investigations, hearings, re- 


ports, findings and orders. It will prob- 


ably involve the creation of representative 
advisory committees of the lumber and 
timber products industries. It will in- 
volve the question—which the industry 
confronted four years ago—whether to 
attempt to deal with these problems col- 
lectively as a national industry, or sepa- 
rately by regional or industrial groups. 
It would appear that for reasons of inter- 
species and inter-regional competition, if 
for no other reason, there are the same 
grounds now as there were in 1933 for 
undertaking to deal with these problems, 
as far as practicable, collectively.” 

While it is understood that pressure 
from higher up is being brought to bear 
on Congress to hasten this proposed legis- 
lation, it is not likely that much will be 
accomplished in determining the exact 
provisions of the law and the method of 
its administration before the middle or 
latter part of the summer. As the bill has 
been drawn, it provides that some of its 
provisions will become effective imme- 
diately, but the labor standards would not 
become effective until four months after 
it becomes a law. 

Should the administration of the law 
be placed in the hands of a Labor Stand- 
ards Board, as now seems rather certain, 
it will be of the highest importance that 
the lumber industry be prepared with ac- 
curate facts and figures to place its case 
before the board and endeavor to secure a 
fair and equitable administration of the 
law that will in so far as possible avoid 
hurtful discriminations, and that will en- 
able the industry as a whole to function 
without too great a disturbance of rela- 
tionships between various factors in the 
industry itself and between employers 
and employees. 

Personal observation and correspond- 
ence have indicated to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that on the whole there is 
little opposition to the objectives of this 
proposed legislation, but there is con- 
siderable doubt and skepticism as to the 
ability to reach these objectives through 
provisions of the bill now before Con- 
gress. Of course, all the objectionable 
features will be brought to light during 
the consideration of the bill, and it is pos- 
sible that there will be amendments and 
compromises that will clear up some of 
these, but certainly it behooves the indus- 
try to be on its toes and to be prepared 
to present the actual facts when called 
upon to do so. Some work already is 
being done along that line, but as far as 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been 
able to learn that effort has not yet be- 
come so general or so intensified as to 
promise very definite results. 

It is believed quite likely that discre- 
tion to deal with different regional and 
industrial conditions will be placed in 
large measure in the hands of the pro- 


posed Labor Standards Board, and that, 


after hearings, the board may adjust and 
determine the legal basic minimum wages, 
these being subject to exemptions where 
cause can be shown. This again brings 
to the front the proposal to exempt from 
the provisions of the act concerns that 
employ less than a specified number of 
persons. As previously stated, the bill as 
submitted to Congress does not mention 
any specific minimum number of em- 
ployees, but it is generally understood 
that Administration sponsors of the legis- 
lation, and important members of the 
Congressional committee supporting the 
bill, favor—or at least have in mind—a 
minimum of twenty-five employees, the 
act to apply only to concerns employing 
above that number. 

Inasmuch as so large a proportion of 
total lumber manufactured is produced by 
concerns that would fall below the sug- 
gested minimum, it is not hard to see 
why this particular feature is of such 
tremendous importance to the industry, 
and why it will be necessary for real facts 
and figures as to labor conditions, wages 
paid, working and living conditions in the 
various sections of the country, and the 
broader questions of merchandising and 
marketing, be assembled and made avail- 
able, both to the committees of Congress 
considering the legislation and to the 
Labor Standards Board which, in all 
likelihood will have the final determina- 
tion of actual minimum wages, maximum 
hours and exemptions. 

The imminence of wages and hours 
legislation, with the certainty of increased 
production costs to follow, and the pos- 
sibility of large employers being handi- 
capped by the exemptions allowed small 
operators, brings out more prominently 
and more significantly than ever the abso- 
lute need of more vigorous promotion and 
improved merchandising as applied to 
lumber and lumber products. The lum- 
ber industry, in its long and notable ca- 
reer, has been able to meet and success- 
fully overcome obstacles that at first 
seemed insurmountable, and the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN believes that there still 
remains in the industry enough of the 
rugged pioneer spirit to make it possible 
for it to adjust itself and all its component 
parts to new conditions and new problems 
that may be presented by this proposed 
legislation, which seems practically as- 
sured of being whipped finally into a law 
of the land. 

One thing is certain, though. Fear 
will not expedite the solution of the prob- 
lems. There never was a time when 
courage, determination, vision and toler- 
ance were needed in the lumber industry 
to a greater extent than now. And above 
all is needed wisdom—of which there 1s 
an ample supply in the industry if it is 
permitted to function without the handi- 
caps of fear and prejudices. 
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What Do You Think About It? 


PrrHaps IT WOULD not be a rash prophecy to say that the world will 
not see another John D. Rockefeller. The conditions which brought him to 
industrial and financial ascendancy have passed. In whatever mold the present 
flux becomes fixed it will not be that of individualism, rugged or otherwise. 


“The moving finger writes, and having writ, moves on.” Wise is he who can 
interpret the writing. 























* * * 


M an’s WORST animal enemy is not the ferocious lion or tiger, but the 
slinking rat. Its toll of property loss, in foodstuffs eaten or defiled, is enormous ; 
and as a spreader of disease it is a constant menace to health, and to life itself. 
Here’s a simple formula for eradication of the rat. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that there are about 125,000,000 of the rodents in the country, 
which roughly is about equal to its human population. Therefore, let each of us 
trap or otherwise destroy one rat, and the job is done. 
* * * * 


‘T HERE ARE MANY “Home Lumber Companies” scattered over the country, 
but we know of but one “Sweet Home Lumber Company”—and that is located 
at Sweet Home, Tex. True to its name, it has recently remodeled and fixed up 
its own business home—-offices, etc. This felicitiously named yard is a branch 
of the W. H. Norris Lumber Co., with headquarters at Houston. The parent 
concern, by the way, has been a subscriber to this journal for more than thirty 
years. A thought strikes us: If the little town of Santa Claus, Ind., can become 
famous (and it has) as the mail address of “Saint Nick,” why should not the 
little town of Sweet Home similarly symbolize man’s dearest material posses- 
sion—his home? True, there are two other towns of that name, one in Arkansas 
and one in Oregon, so the honor would have to be divided among the three. 
Anyway, whatever its name, or wherever located, every good lumber and building 
material yard is a “Sweet Home” headquarters, promoting and supplying “more 


and better homes.” 


* * + xX 


A PARAGRAPH in this column, in issue of May 8, told of a sign which the 
writer had observed over the cigar stand in a big Chicago hotel, reading: “Your 
purchase free if we ever forget to thank you.” The paragraph caught the atten- 
tion of E. Harry Erickson, manager United Lumber & Supply Corporation, 
Warren, Pa., who is one lumberman, at least, who doesn’t forget to thank custom- 
ers for their business. To prove this, he sends sample of a card (envelope size) 
captioned in big, bold type “WE THANK YOU!” Beneath the caption is a 
drawing of two clasped hands, followed by the words, “It has been a pleasure 
to serve you, and we trust our satisfaction has been mutual,” with the firm name, 
and the pen signature of the manager. Mr. Erickson tells us that he has been 
using this card for some time, and adds: “Our customers seem to get a real kick 
out of the human touch it brings into business. Your comment is right. Let’s 
not get so hard-boiled in business that we forget we are all human and like a 
little token of gratitude.” The editor appreciates Mr. Erickson’s unsolicited 
comment. Let’s have more stories from dealers, illustrating this idea of courtesy 
in business. Who will be the next to write? 


* * * x 


Tue STATE OF VERMONT will in 1941 celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
its admission into the Union. The State is now about to launch a four-year 
program of beautification and modernization. That suggests, why not prepare a 
program of beautification and improvement for your community—for celebration 


of an anniversary? “Spruce up” your town—get ready for a big month. It cer- 
tainly will help your business. When is your anniversary? 


* * * * 


lr IS ALL VERY WELL to wear second-hand clothes, but if we do, they must 
have some pretense of fitting our figure, they must protect us from the weather, 
and they must not be germ-ridden with the diseases of their former owners. 
If we apply these same criteria to second-hand houses, asks Eugene H. Klober, 
of the FHA, how much of the housing erected in America during the last 60 
years can qualify as suitable dwellings for persons of low income? Under the 
term “germ-ridden clothes” we must classify most of the dwelling structures 
of Victorian, Edwardian and Georgian vintage. We are beginning to know what 
we want in housing: light, ventilation, privacy, protection against undue noise, 
a pleasant outlook—in short, an environment that is not a walled-in dormitory, 
but a place in which to live. As regards these old structures, modernization 
to meet these requirements is in most cases the best answer. 
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Too Many Dogs’ Teeth 
Sends Currency to 


Bow-wows 


HE FRENCH have a saying to the 
effect that the more things change, 
the more they remain the same. Be- 

cause people are more interested in money 
than in almost anything else, the na- 
tional currency always has been a focus 
for the attention of panacea peddlers, and 
for popular discussion. The greenback 
and the free-silver eras are long forgot- 
ten ; and the devalued dollar with its twin, 
inflation, now occupy the public mind. 
Just what does that word “inflation” 
mean, anyway? You can get as many 
different opinions, explanations and fore- 
casts as the number of the authorities you 
consult. 

Here’s a little story about dogs’ teeth 
in Papua that seems to shed a ray or two 
of light on this perplexing subject. We 
have a hazy idea that Papua is an island 
somewhere in the South Seas, but your 
guess as to its location is as good as ours. 
Anyway, the natives use dogs’ teeth as 
currency. A while ago a missionary sta- 
tioned there conceived the bright idea of 
getting her supporters back home to send 
her some dogs’ teeth; which, she figured, 
would by increasing the circulating me- 
dium improve the economic status of the 
people. The home folks got busy and 
sent their missionary representative on 
the island “oodles” of dogs’ teeth. Every- 
body concerned thought it was a swell 
idea; except maybe the dogs, and they 
were not consulted. (So the Humane 
Society will not “follow up” on this story, 
let’s assume that the teeth were the ac- 
cumulated debris of dog dentists; or per- 
haps the canines were given novacaine. ) 

Well, you’ve already guessed the end- 
ing of this story. Now the Papuans are 
clamoring to have the incoming flood of 
dogs’ teeth shut off before their currency 
becomes entirely worthless. Seems to us 
we have heard of another and much big- 
ger country that has most of the world’s 
gold and is still buying more, at high 
prices. But, says someone, you can’t in- 
flate or debase a currency by injecting 
gold, the standard of all value. Perhaps 
not, generally speaking, with gold cir- 
culating as currency, although conceivably 
even then the yellow metal might, because 
of new discoveries, become over-plentiful, 
and therefore, cheap. But the metal is 
also valuable for many uses in the indus- 
tries and arts. Perhaps that’s an answer. 
We're not telling; we’re just asking. 





Two Big Cargoes Loaded 


Loncview, WasuH., May 29.—One of the 
largest lumber cargoes to be lifted from the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co, docks here during recent 
years by a single ship was loaded by the 
freighter Brynje this week. She loaded 3,600,- 
000 feet. The freighter Kentucky took on a 
lumber cargo nearly as large several weeks ago. 
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One of the numerous projects this year was the making of a model 

of the $5,500 wood house constructed last year by the B.T. boys. 

The model is on an inch-to-one-foot scale, and the interior is par- 
titioned into rooms of the exact measurements 


If you can build a bookcase for your dwelling, 

Add more electric outlets in a room, 

If you can turn idle space into useful quarters— 

And, doing these, can do them with a tradesman’s skill, 
You will be thankful for such useful training, 

And, what is more, you can always find a job, my son! 


Rudyard Kipling’s famous “If” poem did not include the 
above lines, but it might have had he visited the high school at 
Barrington, Ill., and seen the type of instruction given boys 
in the Building Trades class taught by Charles H. Roselle. The 
three-hour course has been in the school’s curriculum for three 
years, and is popular with the boys. National attention was 
brought to it a year ago when a story in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN told about the modern, five-room residence which the 
two classes of youths had entirely built during the school year 
under the direction of Mr. Roselle. The instructor told the 
writer of that story, when he returned for a sequel the other day, 
about letters he had received from school teachers all over the 
United States asking for detailed information on the Building 
Trades course. Retail lumbermen, after reading the story 
themselves, had loaned the magazine to the superintendents of 
their respective community schools and the latter had written 
interested inquiries. 


VARIETY OF JOBS DONE DURING PAST YEAR 


But to get along with what the B. T. boys have been up to 
during the past school year. Although there were numerous 
requests from Barrington citizens for this year’s classes, num- 
bering twenty-one boys, to construct residences for them or 
remodel present homes, the offers were declined in order that 
the young workmen might help in the erection of a new three- 
floor wing on the school and do a medley of odd jobs around 
the classrooms. The experience they have thus received has 
included the whole gamut of trades from plumbing to building 
permanent stage scenery. 

A picture of the addition being built on the public school with 
funds secured by a Government loan is shown with this story. 
The bulk of the labor has been WPA, with the boys working 
together as a separate unit under Mr. Roselle’s supervision. 
Among the jobs handled during construction of the wing meas- 
uring 120x65 feet was the applying of furring strips, expanded 
metal lath, and expanded metal corner beads around all window 
openings and interior corners. The task the youths were plan- 
ning to tackle after our visit was the laying of tile partitions. 





The afternoon class of the Building Trades course was snapped 

during the first half of its three-hour period when the boys were 

drawing house plans which may in a few years take material form 
under their hands if they become builders 
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Jacks of All Trades 
Many in a Practical 


Boys Help Build New Wing on 
School, Make Room for County 
Nurse, Install Inter-Room Phone 


Other work in construction was planned until the end of the 
semester, but will be continued next fall when the Building 
Trades classes will do much of the finishing work on the second 
floor. The first and third floors of the wing which adds fifteen 
rooms to the institution will be ready for occupancy in Septem- 
ber. A unique feature of the addition will be its playground 
on the flat roof. It will be laid out with handball courts, and 
for other sports. 


TELEPHONE LINE INSTALLED BY STUDENTS 


It is not an exaggeration to say that practically every class- 
room in the Barrington school has benefitted from the talents of 
the B.T. boys during the past year. Easels, shelves, numerous 
bookcases, racks for the storage of the band’s and orchestra’s 
instruments and music, a miniature reproduction of a grocery 
to help third-graders learn arithmetic, and a small library which 
children in the first two grades enter on hands and knees, to 
sit on small chairs to read are only a few samples of the many 
deeds performed. One of the most unusual jobs done, however, 
was the installation of a complete telephone system from the 
kindergarten at the remote end of the building to the superin- 
tendent’s office. A lot of walking between the two points is 
eliminated, and the telephone is protection for the teacher in 
her isolated quarters. It was necessary for the boys to pierce 
solid brick walls and surmount other obstacles while installing 
the line, but it was done. 

Subject matter related to the varied occupations the workers 
have engaged in has been taken up in the classroom during the 
first half of each morning and afternoon three-hour period. 
Instruction in architecture, carpentry, steam fitting, plumbing, 
house wiring and other lines has been given, and the book 
learning put into practice. Proof of the practicality of the 
teaching is in the employment received in 1936 by graduates 
who had Building Trades courses. Five of the students were 


employed at the close of school as carpenter apprentices by a 
contractor, and worked until the building season slowed down 
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High School Course 


Students Learn Leadership as Own 
“Foremen” on Jobs, Given Employ- 
ment in Summer as Apprentices 


around Thanksgiving. One boy become a plumber’s apprentice 
and likewise had steady employment. 


FARM IMPLEMENT SATISFACTORILY REPAIRED 


Mr. Roselle knows what each of his pupils plans to do as a 
life vocation, and believes that his course will later prove bene- 
ficial regardless of the trade or profession entered. Farm boys 
in the classes who expect to settle on the soil have already in a 
few instances learned how money can be saved by knowing how 
to repair implements themselves. For example, a corn stalk 
shredder whose wood parts were broken was put in A-1 condi- 
tion by one young man and his classmates who made duplicate 


pieces at school which were, then, taken to the farm and fitted 
into the machine. 

Another picture on these pages was taken in the room which 
was built in one end of a side corridor in the school for the 
county nurse to use when she visits. The B.T. boys partitioned 
off the room, installed the plumbing, radiators, electric wiring, 
constructed cabinets, and did the painting. Materials for this 
job as well as all the others done by the classes were purchased 
from Barrington merchants. Perhaps the most specialized task 
performed in the nurse’s room was the making of the equipment 
used in testing the eyesight of small children. The printing on 
the chart was likewise done by one of the students. An electric 
light was installed in the box behind the chart, and enables the 
nurse to correctly test young Barrington’s eyes. 


BOYS LEARN TO DIRECT WORKERS 


In all the jobs done the work is watched over and directed 
partially by “foremen” students. The morning period has three 
foremen, and the afternoon session has four. Each has two 
or three helpers, and serves until the bosses are shifted again. 
In this way the boys receive training in directing workers, which 
may prove valuable in later life, and learn to work together on 
a project for the good of many. Mr. Roselle regards his course 
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This three-floor addition to the school at Barrington, Ill., has been 
the principal place of work for the building students during the 


The classes will resume work on the wing after 
school opens in the autumn 


present year. 


as better on this point than manual training where each boy 
toils individually on a project. 

It is considered perfectly possible that the young tradesmen 
may have saved a serious accident by one piece of work. They 
are credited with securely anchoring the hoisting device of a 
basketball rack which had worked loose from the wall after 
installation by workmen. The fifteen lights in the gymnasium 
were reconstructed this year to make room for larger sockets. 
Coils for steam heat in the shower rooms adjacent to the gym 
were installed by the classes as another achievement. 

The public library benefitted from the capable hammers and 
knowledge of the boys when three new cases for books were 
made. Space for volumes is provided on each side of the cases, 
and the finished objects look like the work of skilled manufac- 


turers. 
OWN CLASSROOM IS NOT NEGLECTED 


Sometimes tradesmen are so busy fixing up things for other 
peaple that they neglect their own places. Mr. Roselle’s 





A portion of the room in the school which was built by the young 

workmen for the county nurse to use when she calls is shown at 

the left. All the installations for plumbing, lighting, heating and 
other equipment were made by the youths 





classes have not done that. Removable drafting tables which are 
banked at the proper working angle were constructed to fit on 
the flat desks of the classroom. Wood lamps were, also, made 
with slanted bottoms to fit over the ridge of the drafting tables. 
The usefulness of this equipment is depicted in the pictures 
showing one of the classes at work. 

Literature on building materials is being accumulated into a 
library by the B.T. units. The boys wrote postal cards to 
recommended building material manufacturers requesting 
samples of products and pamphlets. When all of this matter 
has been compiled, a modern synopsis of construction methods 
will be at the fingertips of the student tradesmen. 

One could tell of many more things the boys in the two 
classes have learned to do this past year. The experience gar- 
nered will doubtlessly stay with them throughout life. A visitor 
cannot help but feel that these youths are getting something 
practical out of their education, and not just a mass of theories. 
Lumber dealers might very properly talk to their respective 
superintendents and boards of education about the introducing 
of similar courses. A national adoption of such a school course 
would do much to alleviate the shortage of building tradesmen 
which is becoming more serious each year. The closely associ- 
ated building material industries might well promote the idea. 





















Arriving in Wausau, Wis., late in 
the afternoon, in the hope of finding L. 
A. Johnson, of the Johnson-Burt Lum- 
ber Co., at the old stand, we followed 
familiar landmarks only to come upon 
an unfamiliar sight. The old stand 
which we had envisioned as our des- 
tination had given way to a very mod- 
ern building, similar to its predecessor 
only in the general contour, which in- 
dicated that possibly the original 
framework had survived the march of 
progress. No other part of the original 
building remained. The photographs 
of the remodeled sales office and dis- 
play room describe it more accurately 
than a page of written comment, and 
require only a few words of supple- 
mentary information. The exterior is 
hard building board, painted white. 
The vertical joints are butted, and the 
horizontal joints are sealed in slotted 
sheet metal strips. These strips are 
painted black, and, together with the 
coping and the shallow canopies over 
the display window and door, lend a 
modernistic appearance to the _ ex- 
terior. The modernistic theme is con- 
tinued in the attractive sign on the 
roof, and in the design of the steps 











Hard building board painted white, 
with the horizontal joints sealed in 
slotted metal strips, provides a pleas- 
ing exterior for the office of the John- 
son-Burt Lumber Co., Wausau 





leading to the level of the office floor. 

The door at the extreme left, of the 
picture showing the interior, leads to 
Mr. Johnson’s office, and there we 
found him. 


CUSTOMERS REMODEL 
BUILDING NEW 


“During the late fall and winter,” 
said Mr. Johnson, “we lined up quite 
‘a number of prospects to build new 
houses this spring. A lot of that busi- 
ness is not going to materialize, 
though, because the price of building 
has increased about 15 percent. Every- 
body expected an increase, and most 
of our prospects understood that, but 
the rise has been too great, and it isn’t 
in line with payroll increases and the 
general commodity index. The result 
in this city is that people who already 
own their own homes, and were going 
to sell them and build new ones, have 
decided to remodel instead. Whether 


INSTEAD OF 
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REALM 


Two Wisconsin 


Yards Go Modern 


the increased prices of material are 
justifiable or not, the fact remains that 
we have them, and to an extent that 
appears to be curtailing to some de- 
gree the volume of new construction 
we expected this spring. Of course, we 
are going to do a good business in 
spite of the prices, because for prac- 
tically every contemplated new house 
that is not going ahead we will get a 
remodeling job. There is a question 
in my mind, though, about the wisdom 
of letting prices of building materials go 
to their present level just when we are 
at the beginning of a great wave of home 
construction. 

“Farm business was very active last 
fall, particularly with respect to re- 
roofing and the application of asbestos 





Bolts are tidily stocked in this bin, 

which has accessory ladder for reach- 

ing upper tiers, at F. M. Reed Lum- 
ber Co. yard 





shingles to sidewalls, and the same 
kind of business is going strong this 
spring. We have a very fortunate lo- 
cation for attracting farmers’ trade. 
Their exchange is next to our shed, 
and their parking lot, just across the 
street. There are always farmers, and 
sometimes several hundred, in the 
neighborhood of this office. We keep 
them informed about what we are do- 
ing and what we have by using classi- 
fied ads in the newspapers. These are 
varied in their messages, depending on 
the season, but we stress roofing, sid- 
ing, insulation, fence and fence posts. 
Classified ads are specially good busi- 
ness getters for us, because the ex- 
change and trading center brings farm- 
ers practically to our front door with 
the want-ad sections of the newspa- 
pers in their hands.” 


THE HOME AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
PERSONALITY 


That night in the hotel dining room 
we met two acquaintances from Chi- 
cago. For purposes of identification in 
the following narrative, we’ll refer to 
them as Clint and George, and omit 
mention of their last names, thus 
shielding them from possible embar- 
rassment, since neither knew that he 





The interior of the Johnson-Burt Lum- 

ber Co. office at Wausau is snappily 

modern, but customer comfort has 
been adequately provided for 
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of the RETAILE 


Fitting Dream Homes to Pocketbooks, and Choos- 
ing Between Building and Remodeling -- Education 
Needed for Using the New Living Conveniences 


might be quoted. Clint had just the 
month before moved into a new home he 
had built. 

“We learned a lot,” said Clint, 
‘while we were planning, building, 
furnishing and moving into that 
house. Like most builders, we had a 
pretty well defined idea of what we 
required for a comfortable home, and 
we knew that it would have to be a 
physical expression of our whole ap- 
proach to the business of living. Put- 


‘ 





ting such an intangible impression in 
words is too big a job for most people, 
and when you consider trying to re- 
duce it to a set of plans, it becomes a 
complete impossibility. Do you see 
what I’m getting at? You’ve got to 
have someone who can catch your 
ideas about recreation, pleasure, enter- 
tainment, comfort, hobbies, furnish- 
ings, raising children, and—yes, even 
religion ; and who can translate them into 
a set of building plans? 

“Eleanor and I got by that hurdle in 
pretty good shape, thanks principally 
to Eleanor and the good fortune we 
had in striking an architect that has a 
lot of the qualities of the old-fashioned 
country doctor, who depended about 
as much on his sympathetic knowledge 
of human nature as on a fine training 
in medicine for results. You follow 
me? The point I am getting at is that 





Remodeling has given modern lines 
to the yard of the F. M. Reed Lum- 
ber Co., at Mauston, Wis. 


an architect or a lumber dealer or any- 
one else who makes a business of pre- 
scribing houses for customers, has to 
be a fellow with a lot more than just 
the ability to write specifications and 
draw lines on a paper. He has to be a 
practical sociologist, psychologist and 
student of human nature—just like the 
country doctor. 


ADVERTISING DOES CREATE DESIRE 
FOR THE LATEST 


“Well, as I said, the plans and what 
he told us about them expressed pretty 
well what we had in mind; but then, 
up jumped the devil. Now, I depend 
on the advertising business, or profes- 
sion if that’s what it is, for a living— 
it enables me to help support eleven 
electric motor manufacturers—I’ll get 
to that later—and this may be rank 
heresy, but for the first time I realized 
that I am spending my life selling dis- 
satisfaction and unrest. I never real- 
ized the power of advertising before I 
read the specifications the architect 
had prepared. Right then the whole 
wild panorama of desires created sub- 
consciously in my mind over a period 
of years by advertising in magazines 
and newspapers, by window displays 
and exhibits, and a thousand other 
types of media, took possession of that 
set of specifications, and nothing but 
the outline of the house seemed right. 
When we finally got figures on what 
all this advertising had built us up to, 
they totalled about ten times what we 
could afford. 

“From then on out, building that 
house became a series of compromises 
between desire and pocketbook. The 
architect, the building material man 
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Screws and nails are made easily ac- 

cessible by the shelf and bin arrange- 

ment designed by the F. M. Reed 
Lumber Co. 


and the contractors steered us over 
some rough shoals, and finally evolved 
a house that we really like and can af- 
ford to own. But that is what adver- 
tising does. It took a lot of the joy out 
of our adventure, and made it a com- 
promise and a hard job.” 


IT HELPS SOLVE THE HOME BUILDER'S 
PROBLEMS 


“Let me break in for a moment,” 
said George. “I know that building a 
house is apt to be an ordeal. I’ve been 
through it, and it leaves you with a 
cock-eyed slant on things for a while. 
You'll get over it, though, and as an 
advertising man you never should have 
got the idea that advertising is the 
cause of your trouble. Actually, it was 
your salvation, and the only thing that 
made it possible for you to get a good 
house for the money you paid. Pro- 
duction ability and inventive genius 
would never have made a dent in this 
country if advertising and aggressive 
selling had not aroused desires and cre- 
ated demand for industry products, 


that has made quantity production and 
low prices possible. With these have 
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come increased employment and high 
wage scales to place this country on 
the highest living standard in the 
world. You can’t even condemn ad- 
vertising for the way it upset your 
peace of mind, because at the same 
time it had provided your architect, 
material man and contractors with the 
kind and amount of information they 
needed to solve your problem. One 
of their primary duties as building 
specialists is the careful study of all 
advertising to enable them to solve 
just such problems of design and equip- 
ment as you presented to them. 

“We're in a pretty good business, 
Clint. We are the missionaries and 
teachers of high living standards, and 
we are just about as important in the 
scheme of things as schools and 
churches. We start where they leave 
off. No, without advertising and sell- 
ing, you wouldn’t have had the prod- 
ucts and treatments to give you ideas 
of any kind. It is far better to have 
too many ideas than no ideas at all. 
Without modern merchandising meth- 
ods, you probably would have finished 
in a log cabin or, at best, one of those 
ginger-bread horrors of the °90’s.” 


LEARNING TO OPERATE NEW DESIGNS 
FOR LIVING 


“Don't crack down on those ‘ginger- 
bread horrors,” snapped Clint. “Re- 
member that they were the faithful ex- 
pressions of an attitude toward life 
in their day, and as such, there is noth- 
ing funny or horrible about them at 
all. True enough, they and the things 
they stood for are outmoded to-day, 
and the house I have just built and 
the way I live will be equally out- 
moded 45 years hence. 

“Despite the fact that I have what 
is commonly called a college educa- 
tion, or what more properly should be 
called a college exposure, I know noth- 
ing about handling tools. The entire 
educational system muffed one vital 
point in preparing me with an acad- 
emic training for modern life. No- 
where in the curriculum was there a 
course or a series of courses designed 
to teach me how to live in and care 
for a modern home, and here I am sur- 
feited with mechanical conveniences, 
comforts and devices, and with no 
practical knowledge of any of them or 
of the tools needed to maintain and 
operate them. The standard of living 
has advanced, but the educational sys- 
tem has failed to advance with it. Ar- 
chitecture is ephemeral. It changes 
the age or the age changes it—I don’t 
know which—but it does fit the age. 
Education likewise should be ephem- 
eral, seeking to give a man or a 
woman a broad intellectual and prac- 
tical training for the problems of the 
age. Maybe it does in some respects, 
but it certainly slipped when it per- 
mitted me to spend sixteen years in 
school,.and then come out knowing 
nothing about the operation, function 
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and maintenance of thermostats, hy- 


and the eleven 
drive various 


drostats, aquastats 
electric motors which 
machines in my house. 


KITCHEN ENGINEER NEEDS TECHNI- 
CAL SUPPORT 


“As a husband and father I am the 
head of an industrial plant engaged in 
operating the conveniences of modern 
living, and Eleanor is the superintend- 
ant of that plant. Say what you will, 
a modern home is a manufacturing 
plant. You call all the production and 
processing devices in my house labor 
saving? Nuts! Eleanor, while her work 
is not the back-breaking type, has at 
least as much work and unquestion- 
ably more responsibility than my 
grandmother had on a pioneer Ohio 
farm. I'll grant that it is work that 
offers variety. It is stimulating and in- 
teresting as contrasted to monotonous 
and crushing in grandmother’s case, 
but it requires no fewer hours, and 
much more alertness. And as for these 





A trap door in the wall at the dis- 

charge end of this De Walt all-pur- 

pose saw permits the Reed plant to 
handle long pieces 


things creating unemployment, that’s a 
lot of hay. True we’ve thrown an ice- 
man and a coal truck driver out of a 
job, but in doing it we've created 
places for skilled technicians and me- 
chanics, more of them at higher wages, 
both in the factory a thousand miles 
away and in the dealers’ shops and serv- 
icemen’s places in our town.” 


YARD MODERN IN DESIGN AND AP- 
POINTMENTS 


With some of Clint’s words still 
ringing in our ears, we entered Mauston 
the next morning, and pulled up before 
the F. M. Reed Lumber Co., where we 
saw as excellent an expression of a 
lumber yard representing modern 
trends in design and functions as we 
have seen for many months. F. M. 
Treganza is the manager of this plant, 
which was recently remodeled. While 
the lines of the building are completely 
modern, it still retains the traditional 
outline of the conventional lumber 
shed, and is thus architecturally true 
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from a functional standpoint. We be- 
lieve that the function of any structure 
should unmistakably be expressed in 
its design, and that perhaps accounts, 
at least in part, for our enthusiastic re- 
action to this building. The entire 
building is coated with aluminum 
paint, with black used to set certain 
features in modernistic relief. The pan- 
els in which the display windows are 
framed are 4-inch red cedar drop sid- 
ing over sheathing board, and the re- 
mainder of the front is hard building 
board. The overhead door in the mid- 
dle is counterbalanced with weights 
operating in channels inside the pil- 
asters. The display room is equipped 
and finished with polished birch trim, 
floor and counter. Colored plaster 
walls, modernistic lighting fixtures, an 
Estate Heatilator, and rubber runners 


on the floor, complete the appoint- ° 


ments of the room. 

In the rear is Mr. Treganza’s office 
and estimating room. Here, Mr. Tre- 
ganza produces plans for houses and 
farm buildings for the local trade and 
that of the company’s other two yards. 
On the other side of the building are 
the hardware and paint rooms. A 
series of home-made nail bins holds 
thirty different sizes. Above the bins 
is a large assortment of screws, and on 
the other side of the room a bolt bin 
holds 104 sizes. At the time we were 
there, new spring stocks of paint had 
just arrived. Sash and door stocks are 
all kept on the upper level of the shed 
to facilitate loading them in trucks. 


NEW ALL-PURPOSE SAW INSTALLED 


An interesting feature of the work 
shop was the installation of a new De 
Walt all-purpose saw. This was se- 
cured to a bench about 25 feet from 
one end of the building. The distance 
from the saw to the opposite wall is 
only about 15 feet. Since it is fre- 
quently necessary to rip lumber 20 feet 
long, the saw was located to provide 
room for feeding it, and then a trap 
door was cut in the wall at the dis- 
charge end. Material being ripped is 
thus passed through the trap directly 
to waiting trucks. 

Business of all kinds is very active, 
and, although the town has a popula- 
tion of only 2,000, Mr. Treganza ex- 
pects that the season will find about 
twenty-five new homes being built. 
The company takes contracts for new 
construction and remodeling, and en- 
gages contractors to do the actual 
work. Operations are varied. In addi- 
tion to several homes recently built, a 
boxing platform was built for the high 
school last fall, and the local hospital 
was completely finished on the interior 
with Nu-Wood. The building is fifty 
years old, and now presents a quite 
modern appearance. Nu-Wood tile 
was used throughout, with J-M Flex- 
wood and metal strips for the base- 
boards. The work included all corri- 
dors and nurses’ and patients’ rooms. 
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Dealer’s Scrap Book Is Effective Aid to Sales 


George Harris, of the Harris Lumber 
Co., Loveland, Colo., is one of those 
people who hanker to clip pictures and 
paste them in a scrap-book. Result—his 
unique personal sales-aid, a loose-leaf 
book, to which he is constantly making 
additions. 

As Mr. Harris puts it: “I can always 
—or nearly so—find something in that 
book to draw the prospect out. There 
is some idea there which will form the 
basis of an intelligent selling conversa- 
tion.” 

The loose-leaf binder holds 8%x11 
sheets. These are of rather heavy stock, 
and both sides are used. There are scores 
of sheets, and Mr. Harris is constantly 
adding to them. 

Suppose a local merchant enters and 
says: “George, I’ve got to be doing 
something about my store front. It is 
out-of-date, and run-down, besides. I 
saw a front up in Cheyenne which looked 
pretty good to me, and I’d like to get 
some figures from you.” 

That is all rather indefinite, but, as 
Mr. Harris opens the loose-leaf book, 
turning to the section where he has pasted 
pictures of modern store fronts, in vari- 
ous lines, the prospect points out a front 
of the general type he has in mind. From 
that point on the conversation crystalizes 
into definite ideas and figures. 

It is a mighty versatile book—and com- 
piled, throughout, with Loveland people 
specifically in mind. Say a customer—a 
handyman—has dropped in to buy ma- 
terial for new back-steps. The conversa- 
tion turns to the yard, and Mr. Harris 
puts in a good “plug” for trellises, and 


The Ashippun Lumber Co.'s office building and wall of elevator, 


other garden furniture. He may say: 


“That’s a mighty handsome apple tree 
you have, Mr. Stephens; a circular seat 
would be fine.” If the customer is at all 
interested, Mr. Harris has his “picture 
book” out and in use, right away. He 
shows a picture of that circular tree-seat, 
or of some beautiful trellises. 

Is the prospect thinking of improving 
a basement furnace room? Deftly, the 
lumber dealer turns to the proper section 
of his loose-leaf book, and shows a series 
of pictures. 

So it goes—no matter what the pros- 
pect’s interest may be, the dealer can 
cater to it. 

Sometimes a single picture occupies an 
entire page, but usually there are more 
than one—mostly, two to half a dozen. 

Where does Mr. Harris get the pic- 
tures? Like any real scrap-book fan, he 
gets them anywhere, and everywhere. 
Some are in beautiful color-printing. 
Many appear on the book-paper which 
magazines use, and some are obviously 
clipped from newspapers. 

“One has to use discrimination,” re- 
marked the dealer, “for, clipping every- 
thing which had some slight interest, it 
would be very easy to swamp one’s self. 
I don’t want to have too many bath-room 
pictures, or too many of anything else, 
for that would only defeat my own pur- 
pose. I find that, as I go along, I evolve 
sales-talks, which I use over and over, 
built around a single picture. Occasion- 
ally a picture which appeals to me very 
much when I put it in the book proves 
to be of no value, and I end by discard- 
ing it. 

“The compactness of the book is a 
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New shed of Ashippun Lumber Co., showing the catwalk and 


great advantage, for I can easily take it 
along with me to call on a prospect.” 

With thought of his home community, 
Mr. Harris, as he clips for the book, 
shows plenty of imagination. There are 
pages, for example, devoted to various 
types of public buildings. There are even 
air-port structures. 

The book reposes on a table in the 
sales-room, along with magazines of 
special interest to home-builders, 


New Shed of Modern Type 
Covers All Stock 


On this page are shown two features 
of the uptodate retail plant of the Aship- 
pun Lumber Co., Ashippun, Wis. Some 
time ago the company decided that its 
three open-type umbrella sheds had 
served their time, so they were torn down, 
and a new shed (100x100 feet) was 
erected, so that all lumber is now kept 
under cover. 

The plans for the shed were drawn by 
an architect in a nearby city and the con- 
struction was handled by local carpen- 
ters. Some of the manual labor was per- 
formed by men of the community who 
owed bills at the yard. Manager Frank 
Herzberg gave these debtors a chance to 
work at regular wages, the amounts be- 
ing credited to their accounts. 

As will be seen from the interior view, 
the new shed is especially well con- 
structed, two features being the conve- 
nient walks along the second deck and the 
safety rail. A main State highway runs 
along the side of the shed. 

The Ashippun Lumber Co. not only 
handles a complete line of lumber and 





safety rail 
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other building materials. but also oper- 
ates a large elevator and feed department, 
besides selling coal, certain items of build- 
ers’ hardware, garden tools and paints. 

The other picture shows the office 
building and a wall of the elevator, with 
the covered platform scale between. 





Homemade Crane Is Handy 
Mechanical Aid 


In the yard of the William B. Morse 


Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y., an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 


noticed the home-made portable crane 





Home-made crane built on an old truck 
chassis, in use in yard of William B. Morse 


Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


here shown. It is built of heavy timbers, 
on an old, remodeled truck chassis. This 
is a great labor-saver, and will handle 
any job of lifting and moving that is en- 
countered in the yard, according to its 
designer and builder, Whiting B. Morse. 





Dealer's Ads Foster Desire 
For Better Homes 

The Petrich-Saur Lumber Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., has been carrying on a 
rather comprehensive campaign for home 
ownership, featured by advertising, of 
various types. Its newspaper ad headed 
“Stop Dreaming—Act Now!” offered a 
free picture booklet to interested persons. 
This booklet, entitled “Now It’s Easy To 
Own Your Home,” points out some of 
the advantages of home owning, and tells 
how that objective may be attained. 
Coupled with it is another booklet (en- 
velope size) entitled “The Little Blue 
Book For Home Builders,’ which pre- 
sents cuts and photographs of some thirty 
homes that are especially adaptable to 
San Antonio. The booklet shows floor 
plans of each home in miniature blueprint 
style. These homes are modern, practical 
and conveniently arranged. This little 
plan book was delivered only to prospects 
who indicated their desire to have it by 
signing a return postcard to that effect. 
The offer stated that it was “made in con- 
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nection with our plan service which helps 
you to design your home; there is no 
obligation.” 

This well planned and co-ordinated 
campaign brought satisfactory results in 
the way of stimulating interest in home 
owning and bringing prospective builders 
to the point where they were at least 
willing to indicate their interest by re- 
questing the little planbook, which, being 
very attractively gotten up, could hardly 
fail to win a place for itself in any family 
where building is even a remote possi- 
bility. 


Firm Sells Let af Paint 


The Farmers Grain Co., Conrad, Iowa, 
began selling paint only last fall, but thus 
far this year, up to middle of May, it has 
sold 1,299 gallons. Last fall’s sales totaled 
739 gallons. Thus a total of 2,038 gal- 
lons of paint has been sold by this con- 
cern in less than a year, and Conrad is 
a town of only 539 inhabitants, but sur- 
rounded by good farming territory. In 
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a recent issue of the Farmers Elevator 
News this concern lists the names of most 
of its customers who have purchased “out- 
side” paint, in quantities of from one to 
101 gallons, and also lists the buyers of 
interior paint, totalling 1,214 gallons, sold 
during the first four months of the year. 


Will Inspect Lumber Being Used 
' for Home Building 


Jackson, Miss., June 1—A _ move- 
ment in the interest of better construc- 
tion, which is regarded as of notable bene- 
fit to the building public, and particularly 
to home builders, has just been inaugu- 
rated in Jackson by a group of leading 
local retail lumber dealers, in co-opera- 
tion with the Southern Pine Association. 
The dealers are providing the services of 
an official SPA inspector. This lumber 
expert will be available without charge 
to individual home builders, architects, 
contractors and financing agencies to 
check the lumber used in homes on the 











Above: Rack for holding and dispensing wire 
screen. Right: Similar rack for rope 


reproduced herewith. 





le Dealers 


A rather important item of stock with the Builders’ Supply Co., Gilroy, 
Calif., is screen wire, a commodity that presents some difficulties in 
handling. H. P. Atkinson of the company devised a rack, just to have 
a way of caring for the screen stock, and discovered that his hasty inven- 
tion works very well. It is a vertical rack, pivoted top and bottom, with 
the rolls of wire on rollers. The pivots make it possible to turn the rack 
parallel to the counter when it is not in use, thus putting it out of the 
way. When screen is sold, the rack is turned so that the web can be 





pulled off, measured and cut on the counter. The success of this device 
led to building a somewhat similar rack for rope, an item that is sold 
in rather large quantities. Photographs of both of these devices are 
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job to ascertain whether it is correctly 
manufactured and graded, and seasoned 
to the required moisture content. Par- 
ticipating lumber dealers are: City Coal 
& Lumber Co.; Eagle Lumber & Supply 
Co.; East Side Lumber Co.; Jackson 
Lumber Co.; Planters Lumber Co.; 
White’s Lumber Yard. 





Handling Unidentified ''Phone 


Shoppers," and Selling Them 


Says M. D. Bradfield, of Mawson- 
Bradfield Lumber Co., Boulder, Colo., 
whose “batting average” on selling by 
telephone is exceptionally high: 

“One of the first principles is to act 
as though you knew the person, even 
though the voice is strange to you. For 
example, the phone rings, and an inquirer 
starts to ask prices on roofing. I have 
a good memory for voices, and I know at 
once that the inquirer is not a person I 
know. And she doesn’t introduce her- 
self. 

“But I talk in as free and friendly a 
manner as though I had known her for 
years! I don’t let myself, for an instant, 
show that I am uncertain as to who she 
is, or that I regard it as a little odd that 
she hasn’t given her name. 

“She is interested (I am relating now 
an actual incident that occurred this 
morning) in cheap roofing. I want, of 
course, to sell her a quality brand. How- 
ever, the way to do that is not over the 
telephone! My mind is made up that I 
am going to sell that prospect on quality 
if the thing can be done, but the first step 
is to get her down to the yard. So I 
fall right in with her low-price mood. 
Yes, I tell her, we have roofing at low 
prices. We can meet competition. 

“Of course, I am interested in ascer- 
taining who the inquirer is. As we get 
down to details it becomes logical for me 
to obtain information about the house for 
which the roofing is desired. As we dis- 
cuss things the identity of the inquirer 
usually is revealed. 

“Not always, however; it did not in 
the case of that roofing inquirer, though 
[ am certain she will be in this afternoon 
and I’ll have opportunity to show what 
I can do in the way of converting a price 
buyer into a quality customer.” 

Speaking of quality sales to telephone 
inquirers mainly interested in price, the 
Mawson-Bradfield store has a policy here 
which, over the years, has proved result- 
ful—in large part because of Mr. Brad- 
field’s personal salesmanship. In news- 
paper advertising the company often does 
not feature its quality lines, but instead 
gives competitive brands a play. These 
pull the inquiries of price buyers; when 
he has them in his yard he convinces 
them that true economy consists in buy- 
ing the quality product. 

— 


In THE SoutH the Forest Service planted 
about 55 million trees during the planting sea- 
son of 1936. Louisiana and Mississippi report 
the planting of about 22 million trees each, 
mainly longleaf, slash and loblolly pine. 
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Remodels General Offices--Builds Sales 
and Display Room 


DaLLas, TeEx., June 1—The Lingo 
Lumber Co. is one of the largest retail 
dealers in the Southwest. Herewith is a 
view of its general offices, which have just 
been remodeled with Nu-Wood tile and 


‘plank interior finish. The floor of this 


office is finished in Tempered Hardboard 
products. The office was completely 
furnished with new furniture and inter- 
communicating telephones. President W. 
M. Lingo’s private office was finished 
with Nu-Wood, to correspond with finish 
of the general office. These offices are 
not only attractive but are unusually de- 
sirable from the standpoint of proper 


pine in six finishes and three patterns, 
fir panels in six finishes, plaster in sev- 
eral textures, plaster-board in five fin- 
ishes, and car siding, as used for ceiling, 
in four patterns and finishes. Also shown 
are nine different patterns of doors, plank 
flooring, block flooring, three grades of 
strip flooring, a disappearing stairway, 
Nu-Wood interior finish, a section of 
Balsam-Wool applied on ceiling, ironing 
boards, medicine cabinets, mail boxes, 
shoe racks, etc., all built into the walls 
as they would be in a regular installation. 

This room is for the aid and conveni- 
enceence of contractors and their cus- 





Interior view of the remodeled general offices of the Lingo Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex. 


lighting, the Nu-Wood tile ceiling caus- 
ing just the right reflection. 

In addition, this company built a sales 
and display room on the second floor of 
the building, where are displayed knotty 


tomers. A customer can see at a glance 
what a material will look like in his own 
home. In addition to this office and dis- 
play room the company has added two 
new warehouses to its storage space. 





Improves Facilities and Plans Big 
Lumber and Plywood Output 


WEstwoop, CALIF., May 29.—The Red River 
Lumber Co, of this place, plans to cut 215 million 
feet in its big plant here this year, and in addi- 
tion to that will utilize an additional 20 million 
feet, log scale, in its veneer plant. The sawmill 
plant is running three 7-hour shifts, and it is 
expected that this year’s cut will be the largest 
in the history of the mill. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is the most ex- 
tensive producer of California pine plywood. 
This product is in high demand, and produces a 
finished surface similar to hardwood. 

The company has now nearing completion 
four new double-track Moore cross-circulation 
dry kilns. The addition of these new kilns will 
increase the daily kiln capacity from 550 thou- 
sand to approximately 600 thousand feet daily. 
The completion of the kilns will give the com- 
pany 70 dry kiln tunnels; all of them of the 
latest fan type models. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is an extensive 
manufacturer of Venetian blind slats, and pio- 
neered the use of incense cedar in this field. 
The demand for Venetian blinds has increased 
greatly during the past two years, and the com- 


pany has just recently installed a new Mattison 
moulder to facilitate production of this stock. 
Both the incense cedar and the California pine 
Venetian blind stock are produced and have 
found a ready and appreciative market. 

R. F. Pray, assistant general manager in 
charge of production and sales, went to West- 
wood when the company was just beginning op- 
erations. On his first trip to the plant 
he went by six-horse stage from Keddie, Calif. 
to Westwood, travelling over the steep grades 
and many curves of the road through the Sierra 
Mountains. He was anxious to get to the plant 
because he wanted to grade and ship the first car 
of shop from the Westwood plant. This he 
did, the car leaving Westwood in July of 1913. 
This car of shop lumber went to R. McMillan, 
Oshkosh, Wis. The lumber was undoubtedly of 
satisfactory quality, as the company has con- 
tinuously shipped the same customer and is still 
doing so. 

CARELESS SMOKERS alone destroy more than 
a million dollars worth of forests and other 
property each year by tossing cigarette and 
cigar butts into the dry grass or leaves. Un- 
fortunately most of them escape justice, unless 
they are condemned and punished by their own 
consciences, 
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Editor Finds Great Industrial Progress 


in North Carolina 


Tus TOUR HAVING TAKEN him into and through every one 
of the Southern States, the rambling editor now finds himself in the 
nation’s capital; where, at the moment, crowds of people are flocking 
in by train, by auto, by airplane, and by steamship to spend the week- 
end and to participate in the celebration of Memorial Day. It had 
been intended to look in on the national legislators at their work, and 
see the wheels go around as they grind out laws that will affect the 
weal or woe of the millions of people of the country, but, unfortunately, 
the boys who make the laws had adjourned for the long week-end, 
laying off at noon Friday until the following Tuesday. It might be 
remarked in passing that there are a lot of folks throughout the country, 
many of whom this editor has visited on this long tour, who would 
be just as well pleased, in fact, would be real happy, if the lawmakers 
would call it a session and go back home for the balance of the year. 

But the Chief Executive is putting on the pressure, and has handed 
to Congress a batch of proposed legislation that the members will 
either have to meekly O. K. and pass quickly or else keep grinding 
away all summer. The particular legislation that is commanding 
the interest and attention of the lumber industry, as well as all 
other industries, is the wages and hours bill now before Congress. 
Even before the bill officially reached Congress it was found desirable 
to omit some of the proposed radical features and let them be fought 
out by the law makers, the most important of these being the fixing 
of minimum wages and maximum working hours. 


e9o % 


Bur. LEST WE GET OFF onto a political or economic discussion, 
suppose we back-track a bit and talk about some of the things of out- 
standing interest noted further South. Driving through North Carolina, 
from its extreme western border to its extreme eastern boundary, 
opportunity was offered to see much of what is going on in that State, 
which has made greater industrial progress, perhaps, than any other 
of the southern tier of States. First, let it be noted in passing that 
building is definitely on the upswing in North Carolina. During April 
building activity in that State showed an increase of 22 percent over 
that of the same month of last year. The largest increase was in 
home construction, which jumped 29.1 percent. The three leading cities 
in construction volume were Charlotte, Winston-Salem and High Point, 
other cities making a notable record being Asheville, Durham, Greens- 
boro, Raleigh, Wilmington and Concord, all but two of these cities 
having been included in the itinerary of this wandering editor on this 
enlightening tour. One can easily believe these cold statistics when, 
driving through the country, new houses may be seen on every hand, 
either under construction or just completed. 

Probably very few motorists, as they drive up to a filling station to 
have the tanks on their cars filled with anti-knock fuel stop to wonder 
where the red-brown bromide that gives its ruddy color to this fuel 
originates, or from what it is derived. It no doubt will be interesting 
to many, as it was to this writer, to learn that one concern in North 
Carolina in three years has pumped through its plant one-twentieth of 
a cubic mile of the Atlantic Ocean, and from this water has taken 
enough of the bromide to color the anti-knock fuel of three-fourths of 
the automobiles in America. Announcement has just been made that 
the capacity of this plant is to be doubled. This seaside chemical 
factory is the first great industrial break in the world into the un- 
limited wealth of minerals dissolved in sea water. This plant is 
operated by a chemical company which also is supplying to the lumber 
industry large quantities of the chemical used in dipping lumber to 
prevent sap stain. Dr. Willard H. Dow, president of the company, 
has announced that the capacity of this North Carolina plant will be 
stepped up to 10,000 tons of sea bromide annually. 

A report of the hidden wealth in sea water that the chemists of 
this company have discovered in the past six years reads like a veritable 
fairy story. At the risk of being accused of listening to the elves, or 
of being reminded that space is at a premium, let’s quote a bit from 
this report: “The wealth of by-products which even the latest improve- 
ments in the recovery process leave untouched were as follows for the 
present year: Gold, enough to make a five-inch cube; silver, to make a 
ball 25 inches in diameter; Epsom salts, sufficient to supply every man, 
woman and child in the United States each nine pounds; calcium, 
sufficient to lay the dust on a dirt road completely encircling the earth, 
or to de-ice 100,000 miles of sidewalk; potassium chloride to fertilize 
one million acres of farm land; magnesium enough to build 100,000 
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modern airplanes; aluminum to make the pistons of 68,000 motor cars; 
strontium carbonate to color red more than one million rocket bombs; 
iron for 145,000,000 carpet tacks; copper for 1,120 miles of 20-gauge 
copper wire; iodine, enough to make 28,000 gallons of tincture of iodine 
for first aid; and finally, there would be sufficient common salt to lay 
a paving 26 feet wide a foot thick from New York to Washington.” 
Phew, and all of that out of ordinary sea water that laps the shores of 
a little town in North Carolina. 

Here’s something else of interest particularly to lumbermen and 
timber owners. In a little obscure community in the southeastern part 
of North Carolina is a small factory that produces about 90 percent of 
all the tools used in the turpentine industry in the United States. This 
tool company was started in a 16-feet square blacksmith shop by the 
father of the present owners. Here is a plant that has no labor turn- 
over problem, for it is said that when new labor is needed to fill 
vacancies or to fit into the expanding program young men are recruited 
from the surrounding country and trained at the forges to become 
expert toolmakers—trained generally by their fathers, whose places at 
the machines they will take. Commenting on the recent expansion of 
the company, its president scoffed at the idea that turpentining is a 
declining industry. He said: “The turpentine industry this year will 
be at least a $66,000,000 industry. It has been coming back strong since 
1930. You can’t do without turpentine and its by-products. Newsprint, 
printers’ ink, soaps; more things connected with ordinary life than 
one can imagine, depend on turpentine for a base.” And this growing 
factory that manufactures 90 percent of all the tools used in the 
turpentine industry in this country is located in an obscure place near 
the famous Waccamaw Lake, where the men go for their recreation. 

And now before we leave North Carolina, let’s say something about 
a little incident recorded by the Charlotte News that was so out of 


‘the ordinary that it attracted much more than local attention. The 


News tells it this way: “When Henry Fisher, county attorney, who 
had been given $25 for expenses to go to Raleigh to argue a bond case 
before the Supreme Court, returned $2.75 to the county, having used 
$22.25 for expenses, it set the courthouse on its ear and notice was sent 
to Diogenes to put away his lantern. The county auditor said he had 
never before heard of such a thing as something left over from expenses. 
It’s a small’ matter, but it is extraordinary. We propose that a medal 
costing $2.75 be struck, bearing Lawyer Fisher’s likeness on one side, 
Ripley’s on the other.” Spoken in jest, of course, but wouldn’t it be a 
great thing for the country if a majority of people holding public office, 
from the lowest to the highest, were as scrupulous in the handling of 
public funds as was this county attorney in North Carolina in this 
instance? 
oo & 


From NORTH CAROLINA the rolling sanctum made its way into 
Virginia, entrance being made through the famous Dismal Swamp 
country. As the highway skirts the edge of the Swamp for mary 
miles and sometimes penetrates into its depths, one’s mind as he drives 
along naturally turns to the romantic history of this weird section, and 
in imagination one can see the Indians, the pirates, the early settlers, 
the strange animals, the beautiful lakes and the sluggish streams that 
helped to make the Dismal Swamp famous in song and story. Today 
the Swamp is the scene of some important lumber operations, and if 
penetrated far enough from the highway the prosaic skidders, logging 
cars and other machines that make up a modern logging operation may 
be seen at work. 

Abandoning the coast line the traveler made his way into the interior 
of Virginia, the Blue Ridge Mountains, the famed Shenandoah Valley, 
the marvelous Skyline Drive, which for sixty-five miles takes one along 
a beautiful highway across the top of the mountain with its magnificent 
views of fertile valleys thousands of feet below. From one point on 
this drive seven bends in the Shenandoah River may be seen far belcw. 
Tourists going North or South who fail to follow this Skyline Drive 
will miss as beautiful a drive as may be found anywhere in America. 

Then, turning East again, the drive was through the famed apple 
section of Virginia, then past the fertile farms that line the route all 
the way into Washington. One with ample leisure will find of great 
interest the many monuments and markers along the route that record 
important historic events from the early colonial and revolutionary 
days down through the tragic Civil War. Many buildings are still 
being used that have stood the stress of storm and strife for more than 
a century. One little town in North Carolina points with pride to the 
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fact that it has the oldest court house in use in the United States. 
Another thing that must impress the traveler through all of this 
southern country is the number of small sawmill operations that may be 
seen on every hand. While many of the big mills have passed out of 
the picture, total lumber production in this section is being maintained 
at a practically normal level through these innumerable small mills. 
Just by way of parenthesis it may be remarked here that the exemption 
from the provisions of the wages and hours law now before Congress 
of these small employers of labor is giving more concern to the larger 
operators than any other of the many distracting problems before 
them. 
oo? > 


In THESE DAYS when it really is not unusual for a lumberman to 
build his home of brick, stone or concrete and to equip his office with 
furniture and files not made of wood, it is interesting to find a great 
corporation, the manufacture of lumber being only one of its many 
activities, with its entire office building finished in wood, with wood 
floors, and with every table, every office desk, every chair and every 
piece of filing equipment made of wood produced in its own mills. This 
is true of the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, whose great plants are 
located on the Holston River at Kingsport, Tenn., the beautiful general 
office and administration building facing the river. The editor was 
shown through this building by Henry L. Ford, of the chemical products 
sales division, who takes a particular pride in the beauty, the softness, 
the utility of the wood that is used so effectively throughout the 
building. Oak is the principal wood used, but the spacious dining hall, 
where meals are provided for the heads of departments, is finished in 
knotty white pine, with random width oak plank floor. The tables, 
chairs, desks, etc., are all of oak, and this office presents the most effective 
demonstration of the beauty and utility of this wood that it ever has 
been the pleasure of this writer to see. The Tennessee “Eastman Cor- 
poration, an auxiliary of the Eastman Kodak Co., is one of the largest 
producers of rayon, and from its chemical plants come a great variety 
of products, all derived from wood. The company is a large consumer 
of the product of its lumber operations, particularly the lower grades. 
It supplies much material to flooring plants in Tennessee, furniture 
plants in North Carolina, foreign buyers and to lumber buyers in many 
sections of the country. Its chemists and research engineers are 
constantly developing new products from wood. 
7S? 
A VISIT TO ASHEVILLE, N. C., scarcely would be complete 
without a side trip out to Pisgah Forest, skirting the famous Biltmore 
Forest on the way. At Pisgah Forest is the plant of the Carr Lumber 
Co., established many years ago by Louis Carr, who now lives at 
Alamogordo, N. M., where he owns and operates the Southwest Lumber 
Co., which includes in its holdings Cloudcroft, a resort that is the 
mecca of many summer tourists, especially those seeking the benefits 
of the rare mountain air and the pleasure of playing golf on one of 
the most beautiful and unique courses in the country. The plant at 
Pisgah Forest is operated by W. B. Croushorn, who takes a real pride 
in the product, particularly the “Biltmore” oak flooring that is a 
specialty of the plant. The company recently has acquired additional 
stumpage that has added to the prospective life of the plant and assures 
users of its products a source of supply for a considerable time in the 
future—a matter of gratification to dealers whose customers have become 
accustomed to using “Biltmore” flooring and to wood using industries 
who have come to know so well the quality of the product turned out 
at Pisgah Forest. 
o> 


| MPROVEMENT AND MODERNIZATION is the order of the 
day in many of the operations visited by the editor on this swing 
through the South, and this has resulted in manufacturers of machinery 
being flooded with so much business they are finding difficulty in making 
deliveries as promptly as desired. The Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., 
one of the oldest and best known producers of North Carolina pine, 
recently has increased its timber holdings through the purchase of the 
Arbuckle tract of mixed hardwoods and pine. There is 25,000,000 
feet of timber in this tract, mostly cypress and gum, all of a high 
quality. This timber, which was withheld from the market for many 
years, is located in the Dismal Swamp, and is within eighteen miles of 
the Foreman-Blades mill at Elizabeth City, N. C. Following the 
purchase of this timber, the company inaugurated a program of im- 
provements in the plant at Elizabeth City, with a view to maintaining 
the highest possible quality in manufacture. Included in these improve- 
ments is the complete electrification of the planing mill and increasing 
of its capacity. An additional generating unit is being installed and a 
new Woods fast feed planing machine is being added to the equipment. 
When this work is completed all of the machines in the planing mill 
will be operated by individual electric motors. In addition to the big 
plant at Elizabeth City, the Foreman-Blades Lumber Co. operates eight 
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small band mills out in the woods. Lumber from these plants is shipped 
on barges, some of it going direct to the distributing yards in the East 
and much of it coming to the plant at Elizabeth City for further refine- 
ment. 

Besides its railroad logging, the company secures much of its timber 
through truck logging and there is a constant stream of trucks coming 
into the plant at Elizabeth City. While sitting in the office talking to 
J. W. Foreman about some of the serious problems the industry is 
facing the editor’s attention was attracted to a truck that drove into the 
plant with a load of just about the most beautiful North Carolina 
pine logs one could ever hope to see—and this was not an exception, 
because it was followed by other truck loads equally good. Believing 
that increased manufacturing costs are inevitable, both Mr. Foreman 
and Mr. Blades have felt that it would not be unwise to build up a 
large stock inventory, so they have been in no hurry to book orders at 
“bargain” prices; in fact, have declined many orders because they felt 
that the market would be stronger later on. They are maintaining a 
well rounded-out stock that will enable them at all times to give efficient 
service to the buyers. Mr. Foreman was elected a vice president of 
the Southern Pine Association at its recent annual meeting and is taking 
an active interest in the problems of the industry. L. C. Blades attended 
the recent annual convention of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association at Atlantic City—in fact, he has been a regular 
attendant at these conventions for many years. This company maintains 
large distributing yards at Brooklyn, N. Y., Elizabeth, N. J., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. and Baltimore, Md., from which it promptly supplies the 
requirements of buyers throughout Eastern territory. 


oo & 


REACHING THE NORTHERN end of the Skyline Drive at Front 
Royal, Va., towards the close of the day, a stop was made at a cozy 
little inn alongside the highway for the night. Instead of spending the 
evening in a lonely room, however, the editor was delighted to find 
stopping here also for the night Charles F. Stickler, vice-president of 
the Marquette Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., and his wife and the 
evening was spent very delightfully in a visit with them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stickler have been spending a vacation in Florida, and en route home 
had detoured in order to enjoy the beauties of the Skyline drive. When 
Indiana and Illinois get together in Virginia there is plenty to talk 
about and the conversation included everything from Florida climate 
and southern scenery to “Gone With the Wind” and the Connery-Black 
wages and hours law for industry. 


oo > 


A\noTuER UNEXPECTED PLEASURE on this trip through Vir- 
ginia was meeting Chas. Hill, general manager of the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation, of New York City, in Lynchburg, Va., where he 
had stopped en route back to his headquarters for a visit with the 
Burruss Land & Lumber Co. Mr. Hill is in fine physical condition 
again and says he has taken a new lease on life and is going after 
business with his old-time vigor. We both came away from that office 
carrying beautifully printed copies of the Constitution of the United 
States and its Amendments, “presented in the interest of patriotism 
and good citizenship by R. S. Burruss and W. H. Burruss, Lynchburg, 
Va.” These lumbermen are firm believers in the Constitution and the 
maintenance of good government and they are mighty proud of the two 
stalwart senators from Virginia, Glass and Byrd. They secured a small 
number of copies of this attractive arrangement of the Constitution 
which they sent to a few friends and soon they were besieged with 
requests from others, and as a result have distributed several hundred 
copies. A grandson of Patrick Henry is superintendent of the Burruss 
Land & Lumber Co. plant at Brookneal, Va. 

Adding to its facilities and bringing those plants up to date, the 
company is installing two high-speed Yates planing machines at its 
plants at Ontario and Dillwyn, Va. In the Burruss office the writer 
witnessed a striking demonstration of how the long-distance telephone 
and the motor truck have revolutionized the lumber business. A long- 
distance call came from a town in Virginia from a buyer who wanted 
a bill of lumber delivered to a customer promptly. W. H. Burruss told 
him he would give him a definite answer within a few minutes. By 
long-distance he called one of his plants, found that the lumber was on 
hand, gave instructions for shipping, then immediately called his cus- 
tomer by telephone and told him that the lumber would be delivered 
by truck by noon the following day. Thus an important transaction 
was completed in ten minutes—the order placed with the sales depart- 
ment, shipping instructions given to the mill and the buyer advised 
that the order was booked and the material would be delivered promptly. 
Instances of this kind are occurring daily in practically every lumber 
office, and it would be hard for the average lumberman to conduct 
his business now without the aid of the telephone and the motor truck. 
The Burruss company owns and operates its own fleet of trucks, which 
merely supplement the large shipments that are made by rail. 
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Congress Considers Action on Child Labor, 
Minimum Wages, Maximum Hours 


WasuincrTon, D. C., May 31.—Hearings be- 
gan today on the Connery-Black “Wages and 
Hours” bill, referred to as “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1937,” a summary and analysis of 
which follows: ‘ 


Products of "Sub-Standard" Labor Called 


"Unfair" 

Section 1 declares that “sub-standard” labor 
conditions in interstate commerce occupations 
and industries affect interstate commerce by 
(1) spreading conditions harmful to the physical 
and economic health and efficiency of workers ; 
(2) burdening the free flow of goods; (3) cre- 
ating unfair competition; (4) causing industrial 
dislocations; (5) leading to industrial disputes ; 
(6) causing undue price fluctuations; interfer- 
ing with orderly and fair marketing of goods. 

To correct such conditions, Congress is re- 
quired to prohibit interstate shipment of goods 
produced under sub-standard labor arrangements 
and to eliminate these conditions in interstate 
commerce occupations. 

Employment of strike breakers during a labor 
dispute, or employment of spies to investigate 
union activities, or political or economic views 
of workers, would be termed “oppressive labor 
practice.” Persons hired to prevent irrepar- 
able damage to property or to maintain essen- 
tial public services are excepted from the 
“strikebreakers” definition. 

“Oppressive child labor” would include any 
employment of children under 16, or children 
between 16 and 18 in those industries declared 
hazardous by the chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau. 

A “fair wage” is defined as a wage fairly and 
reasonably commensurate with the value or class 
of service rendered. Hours reasonably suitable 
to the nature or class of service rendered would 
be called a “reasonable work week.” 

Articles produced by labor working under 
“sub-standard” wages and hours conditions 
would be called “unfair goods.” 


Board Empowered to Set Hours and Wages 


Section 3 creates a labor standards board of 
five members, appointed by the President, with 
Senate consent, and drawing $10,000 annual sal- 
ary. Industrial geographic regions would be 
considered in their selection. With exception of 
higher officials, attorneys, examiners and ex- 
perts, board employes would be subject to civil 
service laws. The board could establish and 
utilize regional, local or other agencies. It 
would annually report, and make recommenda- 
tions to Congress. 


Section 4 empowers the board to extend pro- 
hibitions of the law on “oppressive” wages and 
hours to interstate commerce employments as 
rapidly as possible without “unreasonably” cur- 
tailing opportunities for employment or earn- 
ing power of those affected. 

Section 5 authorizes the board to investigate 
wage and hour conditions in a given occupa- 
tion, where “lower than a minimum fair wage” 
is paid, or “longer than a maximum reasonable 
work week” is maintained. 

If the board finds a low wage prevails, or if 
a low wage by some employers threatens to un- 
dermine a “fair” wage by others, the board 
shall issue an order establishing a minimum fair 
wage. If the board finds a long work week pre- 
vails, or a long week by some employers threat- 
ens the standard set by others, it shall issue a 
maximum work week order. The board first 
would consider wage order’s likely effect on 
employment opportunities, or an hour order’s 
effect on earning power. 


Outlines Board's Method of Determination 
In determining the minimum fair wage, the 
board must take into account the cost of liv- 


ing, wages paid for like work under collective 
bargaining agreements, pay for comparable 
work by employers voluntarily maintaining a 
“fair” standard, and reasonable value of serv- 
ices rendered. 

In determining the maximum work week for 
an occupation, the board must take into account 
the relation of the work to the health and eff- 
ciency of the worker, the number of persons 
available for the work, hours set for like work 
under collective bargaining agreements, rea- 
sonable hours voluntarily maintained by employ- 
ers of comparable labor. A floor would be 
fixed (left blank in the bill), below which the 
board could not fix the maximum hours. 


Section 6 deals with exemptions from wage 
and hour requirements. The board in its reg- 
ulations could except employers of less than a 
given number of workers (tentatively less than 
25, but left blank in the bill), from its wage and 
hour standards. 

Exemptions could be granted employers work- 
ing labor longer than standard hours, if time 
and a half is paid for excess hours, 


May Bar Products from Interstate 
Commerce 


Section 7 bans interstate shipment of “unfair 
goods.” Shipment of goods produced by per- 
sons under 18 into States outlawing such labor, 
also is outlawed. Employment of any person 
under any “substandard labor condition” in inter- 
state commerce industries is prohibited. 


Section 8 empowers the board to check sub- 
standard labor conditions giving an employer an 
unfair competitive advantage. 


Section 9 empowers the board to check sub- 
standard labor conditions in an intrastate busi- 
ness producing goods that compete with inter- 
state business which maintains fair standards, 
and vice versa. 


Section 10 gives the board power to order 
discontinuance of sub-standard labor conditions 
that lead to labor disputes, or interfere with 
price stability or orderly marketing, or substan- 
tially affect the interstate movement of goods, or 
that were intended to do so. 

Section 11 makes it unlawful to employ any 
person to ship goods in violation of orders issued 
under sections 9 or 10. 


Administrative Procedure of Board Fixed 


Section 12 contains general administrative 
provisions, requiring that orders be issued only 
after hearing, and take effect only after publi- 
cation in the Federal Register. Provides rules 
for drawing, modifying, extending or rescind- 
ing such orders. 


Section 13 provides for holding of public 
hearings before any member or designated offi- 
cer of the board. 


Section 14 provides for advisory committees, 
comprising an equal number of employee and 
employer representatives, and not more than 
three disinterested parties, to study and report 
fair value of services or hours of work, 

Section 15 provides rules for investigations 
by the board, for administration of oaths and 
compelling of testimony, and subpoenaing of 
records, 

Section 16 authorizes the board to bring civil 
action in a Federal court to enforce compliance 
or enjoin violation of the Act. The board 
may supply evidence to the Attorney General 
for institution of criminal proceedings. 

Section 17 requires employers to keep records 
on age, wages and hours of person employed. 
Empowers board to require labeling of goods 
produced under Act for enforcement purposes. 

Section 18 requires the board to conduct in- 


vestigations and inspections through the Secre- 
tary of Labor, as far as practical. 

Section 19 contains general rules covering is- 
suance, amending or rescinding of regulations 
and orders by the board. 

Section 20 nullifies contracts for employment 
of persons in violation of the terms of the Act. 


Section 21 requires employers to make repara- 
tion to employees for wages lower than the mini- 
mum, or hours longer than the maximum, set 
under the law. 


Provides for Legal Phases of Enforcement 


Section 22 provides that the proposed law 
shall not interfere with compliance under any 
other Federal, State or local law or ordinance on 
child labor, wages or hours. 


Section 23 assures workers of their collective 
bargaining rights under the Act, and protects 
contracts providing a higher wages and hours 
level than prescribed under the Act itself, 

Section 24 exempts common carriers from li- 
ability for transporting goods not produced by 
the carrier itself. 

Section 25 provides for court review of the 
validity of court orders, on _ petition of 
“aggrieved” parties within 60 days after issu- 
ance of the order. 

Section 26 gives the Federal courts jurisdic- 
tion of violations of the Act, or of board orders 
and regulations. 


Section 27 provides penalties of $500 fine or 
six months imprisonment, or both, for violation 
of the law, but imprisonment could not be ord- 
ered on a first offense. 

A penalty of $1,000 fine, a year’s imprisonment 
or both, is prescribed where an employer dis- 
charges or discriminates against an employee 
who files complaint, testifies or is about to tes- 
tify in a board inquiry or serves on an advisory 
committee. 


Section 28 contains separability provisions that 
the remainder of the Act shall stand, if any pro- 
vision of the law, or regulation or order of the 
board, is declared invalid. 

Section 29 provides that the law shall take 
effect immediately, but the new fair labor stand- 
ards would not become operative until the one 
hundred and twentieth day after enactment. 


AIMS OF NEW LAW ANALYZED 


1. The bill would bar from interstate com- 
merce all commodities produced under “sub- 
standard” labor conditions. Sub-standard condi- 
tions in substance include: 

a. Use of child labor; i. e, less than 16 
years. 


b. Unduly low wages. 

c. Unduly long hours. 

d. Under conditions which violate certain 
defined labor rights by use of “strike breakers” 
or “labor spies.” 


For this purpose, the basic standards would 
be established and defined by statute. 


2. In addition, an administrative agency, to be 
called the Labor Standards Board, would be 
empowered in various ways to eliminate sub- 
standard wages, hours and other “oppressive 
labor practices” which have the effect of: 

a. Putting goods produced under fair labor 
conditions at competitive disadvantage in mark- 
ets reached in interstate commerce, or 

b. Which lead to labor disputes, or 


c. Which disrupt orderly and fair market- 
ing of goods in interstate commerce. 

3. The Federal authority on which the pro- 
posed law is based is power to regulate inter- 
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Would Set Employment Standards According to Re- 
gion and Prohibit Interstate Commerce in Products 


of All Child Labor and of Industries Not Meeting 


“Reasonable” Wage-Hour Requirements 


state commerce. The penalties for violation are 
not indirect, as for example by taxation, but 
direct by injunction, fines and penalties in both 
civil and criminal actions. 


"Oppressive" and "Unreasonable" 
Standards 


4. The bill recognizes the practical fact that 
no single standard of minimum wage or of 
maximum work week is workable and that due 
consideration should be given to “geographical 
and industrial diversities.” 


5. Accordingly, it treats labor conditions in 
two classifications : 


a, Labor conditions regarded as “oppressive” 
under all circumstances. If “oppressive,” the 
prohibitions of the law apply automatically and 
directly, i. e., practically without discretionary 
authority to the Labor Standards Board. 


b. Labor conditions determined to be “un- 
reasonable.” Such determination is to be made 
only after investigation, hearing of interested 
parties, and consideration of particular circum- 
stances in particular industries and particular 
regions. The prohibition of unreasonable labor 
practices would, therefore, be applied only after 
administrative findings and orders by the La- 
bor Standards Board. 


6. Labor conditions regarded as_ basically 
“oppressive” would include: 


a. Employment of children under 16, 

b. Denial to employees of the right of self- 
organization, including the use of labor “spies.” 

c. Impairment of the right to strike by the 
use of “strike breakers.” 


Board Has Large Discretionary Power 


7. A minimum wage “floor” and a work week 
“ceiling” are also regarded as basic labor con- 
ditions, But as to these some discretion is evi- 
dently to be allowed the board to protect earn- 
ing power and opportunity for employment from 
“unreasonable curtailment.” Also, the board 
would have power to make necessary “classifi- 
cations and exemptions”; under certain condi- 
tions to vary the wage and hour standards. In 
general, the work week in excess of the so 
called “ceiling” would be permitted, but would 
be subject to pay at time and a half rate. 


8. The board would have comprehensive 
power by administration action to determine 
standards of “fairness” and “reasonableness” 
industry by industry, with due regard to its 
particular condition. It is required to safe- 
guard the right of employees “singly or col- 
lectively” to seek a wage higher or a week 
shorter than is required by the minimum provi- 
sions of the law. Also, it is to determine wages 
“fairly and reasonably commensurate with the 
value of the service or class of service” and, 
as to maximum hours, it is to determine the 
work week “reasonably appropriate” to the 
nature of the service. 


Small Employers Not Always Exempt 


9. As to “exemptions from labor standards 
with respect to wages and hours,” the bill pro- 
vides that the Labor Standards Board, by regu- 
lation, shall provide that “oppressive or sub- 
standard wages or work week by any employer 
employing less than twenty-five (25) employees” 
shall not be regarded as a violation, “unless 
and except in so far as the board finds that 
the maintenance of the appropriate and fair 
labor standard by such class of employers is 
necessary or appropriate in order to carry out 
the provision, or prevent the circumvention, of 
any provision of this Act.” 

Because of the prevalence of small enterprises 





and the importance in the aggregate of their 
products in the competitive interstate trade, this 
proposed provision is of special importance to 
the lumber industry, The figure twenty-five 
(25) is omitted from the revised bill, but it is 
the figure which the Administration ‘and Con- 
gressional sponsors of the legislation have had 
in mind. 


Child and Sub-standard Prohibitions Differ 


10. As to labor standards fixed by any indi- 
vidual State, higher than those fixed by the 
Federal law, sale in interstate commerce is pro- 
hibited in States prescribing higher labor stand- 
ards. But this is limited to child labor and 
does not include wage and hour standards. This 
means that if an individual State has a child 
labor prohibition based on 18 years, products 
from other States can not be sold in that State 
even though they comply with the 16-year age 
limit prescribed in the Federal law, unless they 
also comply with the 18- -year limit. But as to 
minimum wages or maximum hours, the prod- 
uct of any State which complies with the Fed- 
eral minimum wage and hour standards may be 
sold in interstate commerce in any other State, 
even though in the latter State the minimum 
wage and hour standards are higher than the 
Federal standards. There has been a good deal 
of anxiety expressed on that point, for fear that 
products of a State with a lower minimum 
wage might be prohibited from sale in another 
State imposing higher minimum wage. The 
present bill imposes no such restrictions on in- 
terstate commerce, provided the basic Federal 
wage and hour standards are observed. 


In general, the bill appears to follow the broad 
lines previously proposed by Donald R. Rich- 
berg, based on the assumption that due consid- 
eration be given to the peculiar facts of par- 
ticular industries, regions and local circum- 
stances. It does not, however, propose to treat 
violations as “unfair methods of competition” 
subject to injunction under the procedure of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The enforce- 
ment of orders of the Labor Standards Board 
is by action in the Federal district courts. 


New Railroad to Tap West 
Virginia Timber 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., May 31.—Request for 
permission to construct a new railroad tapping 
the heart of the extensive timber and coal lands 
in Webster and Braxton counties, was filed with 
the State public service commission by the West 
Virginia Midland Railroad Co. The company 
would use the old rights-of-way of the West 
Virginia Railway up the right fork of Holly 
River, from the Holly Junction station of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 


The old West Virginia Midland railway was 
a narrow gage line which suspended service 
about seven years ago. The new concern has 
listed its capital at $100,000. The line would 
provide an additional outlet for a country full 
of virgin and full growth timber and underlaid 
with coal. One carrier, the Western Maryland, 
serves Webster County from the east. The 
Midland would give the territory an opening 
south over the Baltimore & Ohio and the inland 
waterways. 

The Pardee-Curtin Lumber Co. has main- 
tained about the largest operation in Webster 
County, but other larger timber and coal con- 
cerns hold options on acreage in the county. 

The commission will hear the petition 
May 25. 
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Unlike ordinary building paper, Brownskin is Re- 
silient—which means that it will stretch and con- 
form to every building distortion and strain with- 
out splitting, breaking or dragging from its nails. 
It is Waterproof and Moistureproof ... features 
that prevent water or moisture condensation from 
penetrating . . . and insure dry interior walls. 


Brownskin is Tough and Durable, can be handled 
roughly . . . laid in storm or wind without tearing. 
It is Non-Deteriorating, will not dry out, rot out 
or disintegrate. 


Brownskin meets every building paper requirement, 
and its exclusive features insure its acceptance by 
Building Contractor and Consumer alike. 


Brownskin is sold only through selected recognized 
dealers, a sales policy that protects your interests 
and profits. 


Write today for complete 
details, samples, prices, 
etc. 





ANGIER CORPORATION 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 








FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


Successor to 
CAIN-HURLEY LUMBER CO. 
4235-39 Duncan Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Telephone Newstead 2106 


J. T. FLEISHEL, President 
H. F. BURNS, Vice President 














KILN DRIED 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


GRADE - MARKED 
also Appalachian Hardwoods 
BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
PLANING MILLS: Blackstone, Va., Dilwyn, 
Va., Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N, C. 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 
Most Distinctive 
Hotel 

Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 


All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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Built-in Shed Crane Saves Muscle and Money 


[Continued from Front Page] 

A big retail plant without a railroad 
siding seemed to its owners at a disad- 
vantage in getting incoming stock placed 
in the bins. But with the railroad some 
four blocks away and shut off by in- 
superable obstacles the owners got the 
desired handling speed by devising a me- 
chanical apparatus for unloading the 
trucks and placing the stock in front 
of the bins. 

The company is the Commons Lumber 
Co., of Richmond, Ind.; and the ap- 
paratus is a traveling crane that has been 
built into the main alley of the big ware- 
house. 

A glance at the pictures on front cover 
and this page will indicate the design 
of the crane and how it operates. There 
is a track on either side of the alley at 
the top’ of the building, with the crane 
extending clear across. One motor oper- 
ates the hoist, and another carries the 
crane along the track. The carriage is 
moved along the crane from side to side 
by a gear operated by hand by means 
of an endless chain. 

The truck load is built at the car with 
a couple of skids under it, leaving room 
for the sling bars to pass through under- 
neath. At the yard this sling is hooked 
up, and the load is lifted-off intact. If 
fast unloading of the car is necessary, as 
it usually is, the load is set in the alley. 
This alley is large enough to contain three 
car loads at one time. When the stock 
is to be placed in the bins, the crane picks 
up a full truck load as a unit, moves it in 
front of the bin and turns it crosswise 
of the alley, with the boards pointing 
straight into the bin. One man can trans- 
fer stock to the bin faster than three men 
can take it off a truck one board at a 
time. If the stock is to go on the second 
deck, the crane places one end of the load 
on the edge of the second-deck walk. The 
outer end is supported by a trestle a little 
higher than the walk so that the piler 
pulls the boards down-hill. The guard 
rail is laid in brackets so that any section 
can be lifted out. 

The switches of the motors are oper- 
ated by hand lines; and a swivel in the 


sling hook allows the load to be turned 
by hand into any position. The three- 
way motion of the carriage permits the 
placing of the load anywhere in the alley. 
A truck is unloaded in a few minutes, 
and remains practically no time in the 
yard. The crane could be used to load 
trucks from the bins; with the stock piled 
on skids, picked up as a unit and placed 
in position on the machine. 

This device, in fact, has many uses. 
This company has a large trade in far- 
rowing houses. From December, 1935, 
to April, 1936, it sold 500 of these build- 


R. H. Commons stated that he got the 
idea for the crane from a Richmond fac- 
tory. The company purchased used parts 
and installed the machine itself. It has 
proved even more efficient than the 
owners dared to hope; never is out of 
order ; works with high speed and exact- 
ness. The longer it is used the more 
things the yard discovers it capable of do- 
ing. When a yard remodeling job was in 
progress, involving changes in the ware- 
house, the crane promptly moved the 
stock out of the bins where the work was 
in progress and shifted it to other bins. 





This picture shows how loads can be placed one above the other in the alley. Turn to 
front page for view of a load being lifted from truck 


ings that are built complete in the yard. 
The crane picks them up, places them 
upside down on the truck ready for 
delivery to the farm. 

There are three Commons in the com- 
pany: R. H. and C. A., who are brothers, 
and Earl, who is R. H. Commons’ son. 


Mr. Commons states that he has observed 
many efficiency devices for handling stock 
and has tried some of them. In his opin- 
ion this crane is the most rapidly operat- 
ing device, the largest labor saver, and 
the easiest to operate, that has ever come 
under his eye. 





Asks Southern Dealers to Resist 
New Rates 


Cuar.otre, N. C., May 31.—There will be 
a material increase in freight rates on lumber 
in the Carolinas soon unless lumber dealers 
make immediate mass protests at the new tar- 
iffs to be published before June 17, E. M. 
Garner, secretary-treasurer of the Carolina 
Retail Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ 
Association, said here at the association head- 
quarters. 

In a bulletin to all the dealers in the two 
States he urged that they take an interest in 
the rate matter. 

“Railroads in the Southern Freight Associa- 
tion have been engaged for a number of months 
in considering a proposal to revise rates on lum- 
ber and related articles between points in south- 


ern territory,’ Mr. Garner pointed out. He 
added: “The shippers in the South have like- 
wise been engaged in efforts to induce the 
carriers to employ a lower basis of rates than 
the carriers propose. Strenuous efforts at a 
compromise have been made, but the carriers 
refused to agree upon shippers’ proposals, and 
it is expected that the carriers will go forward 
with the publication of new tariffs, increasing 
the level of rates on lumber and related arti- 
cles throughout southern territory. It is ex- 
pected that southern shippers will cooperate 
in an effort to secure suspension of the new 
rates until the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion makes a thorough investigation and pre- 
scribes a basis of reasonable rates. Shippers 
and dealers in the Carolinas very definitely 
should interest themselves in this, as it now 
appears that otherwise there will be a material 
increase in lumber freight rates in this sec- 
tion.” 


Redwood Mill, Long Idle, 
Is Re-opened 


Eureka, CALir., May 29.—Idle since 1932, 
the Bayside mill, now a unit of the Hammond 
Redwood Co., here, started operations May 17. 
When it was announced in January that the 
Hammond interests had acquired and would re- 
open the mill, it had a rated capacity of 135,000 
feet per 8-hour shift. It was formerly operated 
by the Humboldt Redwood Co. The mill is 
located on the Eureka side of Humboldt Bay. 
To assure an augmented log supply for its in- 
creased operations, the Hammond company has 
been carrying on a program of improvements in 
its woods and transportation facilities, and is 
developing a strong organization to combat fire 
in the woods, according to E, Bailey, 
manager. 
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“It's true 





SAVINGS & TRUSTS 
BIRMINGHAM. ALABAMA 


GEORGIA SHOWCASE CO. 





























807 Hennepin Avenue 1031 So. Broadway 315 Monadnock Building 


1048 Grand Central Terminal, NEW YORK CITY 


Amemeanfiumherman 
what they say about Dixie” 


The traditional charm of 
the South still lives 


This new interior and front for an 
Alabama bank expresses dignity, re- 
finement and a gracious hospitality. 
The architect has captured this atmos- 
phere by faithful adherence to the 
colonial classical detail typical of the 
Old South. 

Artistic and structural requirements 
called for wood. And the right kind 
of wood. To assure clean-cut detail, 
good paint work, minimum shrinkage 
and long life, another old American 
tradition dictated the use of white 
pine. 

Sugar Pine (the largest true white 
pine) was supplied by Red River. 





MEMBER WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


“Producers of White Pine for Over Half a Century” TRADEMARK 


The RED RIVER LUMBER CO. 


Factories, 


General Sales, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
SALES OFFICES: 
Western Pacific Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


DISTRIBUTING YARDS 


MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES RENO 
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National-American Considers Trade Prac- 
tices, Legislation That Affect Wholesaler 


Attantic City, N. J., May 31.—The Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion brought its 45th annual convention to a 
close on May 20 when at a session of: its direc- 
tors which followed adjournment these officers 
were chosen: 

President—John I. Coulbourn, Coulbourn 
Bros., Philadelphia, 

lst Vice President—Robert C. Pepper, Rice 
& Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass. 

2nd Vice President—J. A. Currey, J. C. 
Turner Lumber Co., New York. 

Treasurer—William Schuette Jr., William 
Schuette Co., New York. 

Secretary-Directing Manager, Sid L. Darl- 
ing, New York. 

Western Manager—Roy A. Dailey, Seattle, 
Washington. 

The new president, John I, Coulbourn, was 
born in Snow Hill, Md., Oct. 26, 1876. Gradu- 
ating from Washington College, he was a 
teacher and principal for ten- years in high 
schools, during which period he had joined 
with his brother in the manufacture of lumber. 
In 1907 they embarked in the wholesale busi- 
ness in Philadelphia under the present title, 
Coulbourn Bros. He has served as president 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
and of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Association. An enthusiastic golfer, he was 
president of the Lumber Trade Golf Associa- 
tion in 1929. A wife and one son, the latter a 
student at the University of Virginia, complete 
his family circle. 

It was voted that Roy Dailey’s title be 
changed from “North Coast Manager” to 
“Western Manager,” his field of action, cov- 
ered from the Seattle office, to include all 
wholesale centers in the United States west of 
the Mississippi River. With the New York 
office contacting the membership east of the 
Mississippi this provides complete coverage 
of all sections. 

The proceedings of the opening sessions on 
Wednesday were presented in a telegraphed 
report on page 41 of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
May 22. 

At the morning session Thursday a report 
of the wholesale cost committee, by its chair- 
man, E. R. Safford, of Potsdam, N. Y., was 
read by W. H. Schuette of Pittsburgh, in the 
absence of Mr. Safford, who was detained at 
home by illness. 

Henry P. Fowler, an attorney associated with 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, re- 
viewed legislative trends at Washington. 


"Pro and Con" of Lobbying 


D. Theodore Kelly, chief counsel for the 
association, spoke on “Shall the Wholesaler 
Lobby?” As many understand lobbying action, 
his answer would be “no,” he said, but if the 
plan is to go before legislative bodies to pre- 
sent our case for or against a proposed law 
his answer would be “yes.” These moves must 
be argued before they become law. The asso- 
ciation has no funds or budget that would 
permit an effective “lobby” but if right and 
justice is to prevail in our law making,. the 
individual must be alert with his Congressman 
and others. A case in point was the provision 
in the Walsh-Healey Act that in the sale of a 
bulk commodity to the Government, delivery 
must be made direct from stock in a ware- 
house. Spokesmen for the lumber industry 
contend that such a ruling would bar the whole- 
saler or manufacturer from bidding to supply 
a large lumber order, and would involve un- 
necessary expense to the Government. Such 
orders should be delivered by vessel or car 
direct to the job where possible in the interest 
of economy. It was the job of the industry 


to argue this point before the proper officials 
at Washington to secure a sane ruling. Mr. 
Kelly contended that such action should not be 
classed as lobbying. 

Bruce Wilson, director of the division of 
education of the F. H. A., Washington, D. C., 
reviewed the housing program as developed to 
date, indicating an increase from 40,000 home 
units built in 1934 to an estimated 450,000 units 
to be erected in 1937. He applauded the lum- 
ber industry for inaugurating the small, low- 
cost homes program, and pointed out that the 
standardization of sizes for doors and windows 
would aid greatly in lowering costs. For ex- 
ample a close check proved that there were 
at least 236 stock sizes of doors on the market. 
Another study showed that fully 60 percent 
of our people prefer the old Colonial type of 
house. 


Western Manager Presents Report 


First in order Thursday afternoon was the 
report of Western Manager Roy A. Dailey, of 
Seattle. He outlined the plan by which his 


office is to cover all wholesale units west of the 
Mississippi. Most of his report was devoted 
to a review of progress made toward sound 
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ethical practices in the merchandising of mill 
products through regular channels, and the 
standardization of the wholesale discount to 
cover the functional wholesale service. Mr. 
Dailey said in part: 


While we may be mistaken, it does seem 
that out our way more schemes have been 
discovered to “skin the Wholesale Discount 
Cat” than in any other section of the coun- 
try. In the Western Wholesale Division we 
have a gang of camp followers posing as 
wholesalers who never contribute an idea or 
a red cent toward any of the constructive 
work being carried on by our association 
and the local wholesale organizations. They 
are:not eligible for membership in the Na- 
tional-American and they are a constant 
demoralizing influence on the industry, yet 
they are kept in business by whom? Ob- 
viously by the sort of retailer who purchases 
through them and the manufacturers who 
deal with them. 


Retail line-yard operators throughout the 
country, a number of whom are prominent 
in the leadership of their district and na- 
tional associations, continue to purchase their 
lumber and _ shingles through commission 
buyers posing as wholesalers and passing 
along to their principals the wholesale dis- 
counts or margins they secure from the mills 


under false pretenses. Other retailers con- 
tinue to operate dummy “wholesale depart- 
ments” with the same objective in mind.... 

It is towards the correction of these prac- 
tices that the major portion of our efforts 
at the North Coast office have been directed 
the past year, and it is pleasing to report 
definite and encouraging progress, especially 
in the last five months, throughout that ter- 
ritory. There is now much evidence to show 
that through our sustained efforts to spot- 
light nefarious practices of the Distribution 
Disturbers; by continuing to point out to 
both manufacturers and retailers the tremen- 
dous losses they are sustaining which are 
directly traceable to this group of disturbing 
factors, our campaign has received the hearty 
endorsement of all the constructive elements 
in the industry who realize that present 
flagrant abuses in our distribution system 
must be corrected if not by the lumbermen 
themselves, then by the Government. It is 
encouraging to see such a powerful organ- 
ization as the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
swinging in behind us with its Certipledge 
Plan, and many individual lumber manufac- 
turers quietly revising their list of whole- 
salers to whom the discount will be allowed. 

There are some complaints that certain 
wholesalers are abusing the 8 percent dis- 
count privilege by splitting it with custom- 
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ers, but in very few cases we have traced 
down can this allegation be proved. The 
facts are that the real wholesaler earns and 
needs all of the 8 percent to stay in business 
and he certainly is not giving any of it 
away. Where splitting is done the mills 
have a good healthy kick coming and it is 
therefore up to every responsible wholesaler 
to not only police his own organization in 
this regard, but also to keep a watchful eye 
on his competitors. Because, in our opinion, 
if this set-up, which is a fair one, is dis- 
turbed, those wholesalers whose selfishness 
and shortsightedness is diluting the effec- 
tiveness of our efforts to maintain the pres- 
ent basis will have themselves to blame. 


W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, was the next 
speaker. Through the past six months he had 
carried his campaign to establish the Certi- 
pledge plan for selling red cedar shingles into 
every trade association center in the country. 
The title of his talk was “Overlapping” and 
started with the suggestion that the overlap- 
ping of shingles on the roof made a perfectly 
tight job. The overlapping action of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers in support of 
this Certipledge plan for merchandising red 
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Association’s Services Organized For Two Terri- 
tories Divided by Mississippi--Campaign Against 


Unethical Discounts Is 


cedar shingles would bring success to all 
branches of this particular industry. 


Greetings from Visiting Officials 


Oliver J. Veling, of Buffalo, president of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
extended greetings from the retail branch. He 
declared that his organization has no part in 
or approval of any of the efforts for co-opera- 
tive buying by retail yards. 

Other visiting association officials who re- 
sponded briefly included R. L. Sargant, of 
Ottawa, secretary-manager of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association; W. F. Campbell, 
president of the Lumber Dealers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania; Paul S. Collier, secre- 
tary Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; R. T. Titus, of New York, secretary 
Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Association ; 
G. A. Vangsness, Chicago, of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and Spencer 
Baldwin, of Jersey City, a former president of 
the National retailers’ body. 

Mr. Baldwin expressed approval of two 
strategic moves recently made. One was the 
action of the National retail organization in 
resuming its original title of National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association. When the word 
“Retail” was dropped from the title, the action 
created a false impression in many quarters. 
“We are retailers,” said Mr. Baldwin, “and we 
don’t care to fly any other flag.” The second 
recent move which he classed as a forward 
step was the announcement that, beginning June 
1, all lumber for Federal Housing jobs in New 
Jersey must be grade-marked. 

The final action of the convention was the 
completion of the official family for the ensuing 
year. Nine directors to serve three years had 
been regularly placed in nomination by a spe- 
cial committee. Following custom, expressions 
from the floor as to preference for the office 
of president came from C. F. Kreamer, of 
Philadelphia, who promptly offered the name 
of John I. Coulbourn, of Coulbourn Bros., 
Philadelphia. Brief seconding addresses were 
made by Edward F. Magee, of Philadelphia, 
and by Former Presidents Myers, of Cleveland ; 
Hinckley, of Cincinnati; Woodhead, of Texas; 
Taylor, of Buffalo; Underhill, of Philadelphia, 
and Schuette, of Pittsburgh. 


Entertainment Is Gay and Lively 


The entertainment feature took the form of 
a “Dinner Dance” at the Ambassador on 
Wednesday evening in place of the proverbial 
banquet and oratory. The gay ladies from 
Broadway performed acceptably, presenting 
acrobatic, comedy and musical stunts of real 
merit. As an innovation, however, the event 
should be classed as a family party. Fred J. 
Bruce, a New York member, served as master 
of ceremonies. There was tap dancing by C. E, 
Kennedy, veteran wholesaler, New York, fol- 
lowed by an impromptu reception to Thomas 
E. Coale and Mrs. Coale, of Philadelphia, the 
occasion being Mr. Coale’s 72nd _ birthday. 
Secretary Sid Darling presented the happy cou- 
ple with a fine floral tribute. In response, Mr. 
Coale stepped before the microphone to sing 
in strong clear tones that familiar ballad, “In 
Days of Old.” “Belle of the Ball” honors went 
to Miss Catherine Dailey, 21-year-old daughter 
of Roy Dailey, popular western manager of the 
association. 


Memorial to the Departed 


In connection with the memorial tribute to 
the memory of Former Secretary W. W. 
Schupner who passed away Oct. 8, 1936, after 
35 years of service to the association, the chair- 
man announced that he had just learned of the 
death, in April, at Cleveland, of C. H. Pres- 


Winning Wider Support 


cott, oldest living ex-president, who filled the 
office in 1908; and of Robert W. Higbie (1910) 
who had passed away recently at his home in 
Jamaica, Long Island. 

President Shepard called upon F. J. Caulkins, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, to out- 
line the activities of Mr. Prescott and Mr. 
Higbie. He said that Mr. Prescott many years 
ago had withdrawn from wholesale activities, 
and until two years ago, when he retired, had 
operated the Saginaw Bay Co., at Cleveland, 
in the retail trade. Mr. Higbie had operated 
hardwood plants in West Virginia and the 
Adirondacks, with selling offices at 45 Broad- 
way, New York. Soon after completing his 
term as president of the association be with- 
drew from the lumber business to enter banking 
at Jamaica. The oldest living ex-president 
today is Gordon C. Edwards, of Ottawa, Ont., 
who held the office in the World War years of 
1914-1915, 

Honors to the Living 


At one of the business sessions Secretary 
Darling paid tribute to six of the ten living 
ex-presidents who were taking active parts in 
this convention. He named them in the order 
of their service, and these former officials 
were generously applauded: Horace F. Taylor, 
Buffalo (1918-1919); W. H. Schuette, Pitts- 
burgh (1922-1923); Dwight Hinckley, Cincin- 
nati (1924-1925); Fred S. Underhill, Philadel- 
phia (1926); Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont, 
Tex. (1928); Max Myers, Cleveland (1932- 


3-4). 
PERSONAL MENTION 


Vice-president I. N. Tate, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, succeeded in keep- 
ing his appointment to address the convention, 
at the afternoon session on Wednesday, as to 
the activities of the trade promotion commit- 
tee of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, of which he is chairman. To keep 
his next engagement at Tacoma, Wash., on 
Friday he was whisked away to the airport to 
catch a plane for that destination. 

J. Arthur Currey, who was chosen 2nd vice- 
president, is executive head of the J. C. Turner 
Lumber Co., operating a distributing yard at 
Irvington-on-Hudson. He is a keen analyst of 
trade ethics and of sound merchandising prac- 
tices. He entered the Turner office in 1907. 
In 1922 he became vice president of the com- 
pany and since the death of Mr. Turner in 
1923 has served as president and general 
manager. Its water front yard at Irvington 
was originally established as a distribution yard 
for Gulf cypress but in recent years has added 
a complete line of West Coast fir and hemlock. 
Mr. Turner had acquired important interests 
in real estate and timber lands and this branch 
is now managed by Mr. Currey from an office 
at 100 East 42nd street, New York. He is 
about 45 years of age and makes his home in 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Buys Three Large Stands 


KaLama, WaSH., May 29.—The Davis-Pratt 
Logging Co., recently formed at Woodland, 
Wash., near here, has purchased a timber con- 
tract held by Wall Bros. Logging Co. in the 
district east of Kalama and north of Lewis 
River. Three large stands of timber are in- 
cluded in the transaction. The purchase con- 
tract is for $75,000. A 10-year road right-of- 
way into the timber also has been granted. The 
original owner of the timber was the Northern 
Pacific Railway. A group of Olympia and 
Tumwater (Wash.) men head the Davis-Pratt 
organization, The timber will be trucked to 
the railroad right-of-way. 














SHIPLAP 


A Profitable Item 


Hundreds of Lumber Dealers 
are earning worth-while profits 
on Southern Yellow Pine Roof- 
ers—standard size boards made 
especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Lots of Roofers are being used 
in the country for homes, barns, 
poultry and hog houses, gran- 
aries, dairy houses and imple- 
ment sheds. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 
in 34” or 25/32” on special 
order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 
saler: 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 
Moultrie, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 
Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, 


Tolleson Lumber Co. 
Roofers and Kiln-Dried Finish 
Perry, Ga. 


King & Thurston 


Manufacturers Air-Dried Roofers 
Thomaston, Ga. 
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Order 
Your 


Copy 
Today? 


No book has proved more 
popular with lumbermen 
in recent years than this 
authoritative work brought 
out under the direction of 
the National Committee of 
Wood Utilization. 


This book is filling a long 
felt want for a comprehen- 
sive, authoritative yet easy 
to understand guide to good 
wood-using practice. It is 
an honest-to-goodness 











Handbook of 


Wood 


Construction 


Principles—Practice— 
Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 
Construction Engineer, 


National Committee on 
Wood Utilization 











manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construc- 
tion. Plentiful illustrations 
reinforce and clarify text. 


Every lumberman should 
have this book on his desk 
as a reference work to 
decide all questions affect- 
ing the use of wood in 
construction, to aid in the 
efficient selection and ap- 
plication of lumber and 
promote efficient and eco- 
nomical design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6"x9"—2” thick 


per 
5@ copy 
Postpaid 
Amevicanfiimberman 


431 South Dearborn Street 


q CHICAGO 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


June 10-11—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual Meeting and Sales Congress. 


June 14—Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers Im- 
port Association (Inc.), Room 1034, Board of 
Trade Building, 111 West 7th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Annual, 

June 22—Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Jacksonville, Fla. Monthly meeting. 


June 21-23—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Women’s Building, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. Annual. Farm structures will 
be discussed. 


June 24—Illinois Lumbermen’s and Coal Dealers’ 
Tournament, Chain o’ Lakes Country Club, 
Antioch, Ill. 


June 28-July 2—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
Annual meeting and exhibit. 

July 21-23—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
-~ oe Shrine Temple, Duluth, Minn. An- 
nual, 

Sept. 16-17—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 





Date Set for Annual Philippine 
Mahogany Meeting 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 1.—Announce- 
ment is made from headquarters office of the 
Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
Association (Inc.), this city, that the annual 
meeting of the association will be held Mon- 
day, June 14, at 10 a. m., in the office of the 
corporation, Room 1034, Board of Trade Build- 
ing, 111 West 7th Street. The purpose of the 
meeting is to hear reports of officers; elect offi- 
cers of the corporation for the ensuing year, 
and to transact any other business that may 
properly come before the meeting. 

—_—_—_—_———— 


Salesmen to Enjoy Outing 


ToLepo, Ou10, May 31.—J. P. Bartelle, sec- 
retary-treasurer The Union Association of 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, with 
headquarters in this city, informs the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN that President S. M. Mauk 
has arranged for an enjoyable outing at Cedar 
Point to be held over the week end, June 18-20. 
There is to be no set program, and each person 
will be privileged to enjoy such recreation as 


best pleases him, or her, members being invited 
to bring their wives. Those who wish to play 
golf may do so on the links at Sandusky. 
There will be cards and dancing after the ban- 
quet Saturday night. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to note that Mr. 
Bartelle is now starting his thirtieth year as 
secretary-treasurer, having carried on the duties 
of those offices since 1907. 





Pacific Wooden Box Manufacturers 
Hold Tri-Annual Meeting 


SAN Francisco, Cauir.—The | tri-annual 
meeting of the Pacific Division, National 
Wooden Box Association, held at the Canter- 
bury Hotel here on May 19 had a representa- 
tive group of the membership present. 

President G. A. Krause, Klamath Lumber & 
Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. opened the 
session, 

The Southern California committee reported 
successful accomplishment of its efforts to 
eliminate the practice of wholesalers making a 
flat charge of 10 cents for all boxes and crates, 
in addition to the price of the produce, and an 
equal allowance to the retailer when the empty 
box or crate was returned to the wholesaler. 

The report of the transportation committee, 
presented by S. H. Wilson, acting secretary of 
the association, listed a new scale of through 
rates on lumber and box shook from Pacific 
Coast to the Southeast. The new scale, soon 
to be published, will take the place of the pres- 
ent unsettled and unstable basis of combination 
rates and will apply via all routes available in- 
stead of being limited to the routes over which 
the present combination rates apply. The new 
rates show many reductions, ranging from one 
to eight cents per hundred pounds, and apply to 
all Southeast points, except points south of 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Following the report on activities in getting 
the new grading department to function prop- 
erly, by R. L. Ferral, McCloud River Lumber 
Co., McCloud, Calif., chairman of the grading 
rules and specifications committee, T. J. Goff, 














The bright flare of fire in this young stand of southern pine along the Montgomery- 
Mobile highway in southern Alabama, creates a ——— scene in the evening 
twilight—but much damage is being wrought as a result o 

stub from a passing automobile 
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new grading inspector, said he found the mills 
apparently anxious to observe the grades as laid 
down in the new rules. 

President Krause appointed C. A. Webster, 
Stockton Box Co., Stockton, Calif., delegate to 
the National Wooden Box Association conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, June 3 and 4. 

——_-__ 


Eastern Ontario Retailers Hold 
Their Spring Meeting 
Toronto, Ont., May 31.—The Eastern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 


held a spring meeting at Kenmore, Ont., on 
May 20. Kenmore is the village where Presi- 


American fiumberman 


dent W. D. Carkner lives and carries on busi- 
ness as a retail lumber dealer and manufacturer 
of cheese boxes, and also operates a grist mill. 


About 25 dealers attended the meeting from 
all parts of eastern Ontario, The chief matters 
discussed were the exemption of small saw- 
mills from sales tax and workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments; the use by a manufacturer of 
building materials of the slogan “Why Build to 
Burn”; recent newspaper attacks upon wood 
shingle roofs, and the operation of the Home 
Improvement plan. 

The meeting was held in the Kenmore Com- 
munity Hall, luncheon being served by the 
Women’s Institute of Kenmore. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Gives "Rattling" Good Talk on 


Snakes 

Satt LAKe Ciry, Utan, May 31.—Members 
of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club were given 
a thrill, and a few shudders, the past week, 
when a local physician-naturalist was the 
speaker at their luncheon-meeting. The doctor 
talked about snakes and illustrated his remarks 
by the use of two very lively rattlers. The 
speaker gave directions for avoiding, and for 
treating, snake bites. 





Lumbermen's Club Reports Success- 
ful Classes in Grading 


Tacoma, WasH., May 31.—Classes for in- 
struction of sawmill workers in grading of 
lumber have been eminently successful and 
largely attended, and by the end of the year 
will have been held in every important lumber 
manufacturing point of the Douglas fir region, 
according to reports presented at last week’s 
luncheon meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, by Jefferson Hartman, of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, and Harry Murphy, 
inspector for the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. A class of 200 that started the course 
here March 25 will conclude its work on June 11. 

The club set July 30 as the date for its an- 
nual golf tournament, which draws lumbermen 
from all parts of Oregon, Washington and Brit- 
ish Columbia. President Ernest G. Rice has 
named the following golf tournament commit- 
tees: General committee, Paul H. Johns, chair- 
man, J. G. Dickson, Cecil Cavanaugh, J. E. Mor- 
ris and Paul Billings; entertainment, George 
Williams and Ralph Dickman; publicity, 
Charles B, Hurley, Elliott Metcalf and E. B. 
Snyder. 


Hoo-Hoo Club to Honor Its 
Past Presidents 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 2.—A “Past-Pres- 
idents’” dinner at the Minnetonka Country 
club on June 10 will close the season’s activities 
for the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo club. Of the or- 
ganization’s past presidents, all but one, Albert 
S. Bliss, are living. The others are Arthur A. 
Hood, Harry F. Partridge, Thomas E. Young- 
blood, Robert W. Hasslen, Martin L. Jordan, 
T. T. Jones, H. S. Berge, William Wattson, 
Fred H: Peschau, Samuel L. Boyd, E. J. Fisher, 
Carl G. Forberg and Fred D. Scott. The last 
mentioned is the present incumbent. Mr. Hood 
is with Johns-Manville, New York, and Mr. 
Jordan is in the lumber business at Albert Lea, 
Minn, The others are present residents of Min- 
neapolis. 

The meeting is to be a strictly Hoo-Hoo 
affair, confined to members of the Twin Cities 
organization or of the International Order of 

0o-Hoo. Those who will attend will be re- 
quired to show credentials. Afternoon golfing 
and a late afternoon concatenation at the club 
house will precede the dinner. A number of 





hew candidates and reinstatements are assured. 
_An entertainment program will follow the 
dinner, 


Special invitations have been sent to 


the past presidents of the Mississippi Valley 

Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association. 

Some 20 of these reside in the Twin Cities and 

most of them are members of Hoo-Hoo. 
—_—oO 


Will Organize a Lumbermen's Club 


New Orteans, La., May 31.—Local lumber- 
men to the number of nearly three score have 
signified their intention to attend a meeting to 
organize a lumbermen’s club. Richard H. 
Fleming, of the Fleming Lumber Co., is the 
prime mover. He will not name the meeting 
date until next week, but is figuring on June 
8, with a dinner meeting in the New Orleans 
Athletic Club. Mr. Fleming says he has re- 
ceived many suggestions as to what can be 
done by a club, and these will be discussed at 
the organization meeting. In his letter of invi- 
tation Mr. Fleming suggested that the organiza- 
tion take the form of a luncheon club, to meet 
twice a month, but this idea may be expanded 
in view of the number of possible members. 
New Orleans had a lumbermen’s club several 
years ago, which maintained club rooms and 
served meals, and had about 30 members. After 
three years the expense was too heavy, and the 
club disbanded. The new plan contemplates 
discussions and fun at the meetings. 

— 


Illinois Golf Tournament to Be 


Played June 24 


AntTiocH, ILt., May 31.—Notice has been 
given that the Illinois Lumbermen’s and Coal 
Dealers’ Tournament will be played at the 
Chain o’ Lakes Country Club, Antioch, on 
Thursday, June 24. It is expected that this 
will be a very enjoyable affair, and Illinois 
dealers who are interested should take notice 
of the date. 


Manitoba Mill Starts Up 


THE Pas, Man., May 29.—Away to an earlier 
start than in the last few years, the Pas Lumber 
Co. has commenced its mill activities here, ac- 
cording to a statement by D. D. Rosenberry, 
general manager of the company. Approxi- 
mately 350 men are at work; this is about the 
same number of men as were employed last sea- 
son, he declared. Due to the lowness of the 
Saskatchewan and Carrot rivers, it was difficult 
to estimate the length of the sawing season, 
Mr. Rosenberry said. 








Port Improves Facilities for 
Shipping Logs 

RayMonD, WAsH., May 29.—Large export 
shipments of logs from here during recent months 
have necessitated installation of better handling 
equipment at the Port of Willapa Harbor docks 
here. Major L, D. Williams, Jr., port manager, 
has announced installation of a stiffleg boom 
for handling logs inside the boom, and the en- 
largement of the boom itself. Heavy log car- 
goes are being shipped from here to China, and 
Major William anticipates that this export busi- 
ness will continue active. 
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ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 

in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


a We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
oe Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, end 
eneresserers 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 
Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 
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FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&SIWWELLAS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


ALL NORTHERN 


HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 
Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring. Planing mill. 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 

MIXED CARS 


Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
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VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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Asks Discretion in Legislation on 


Ship Use of Wood 


Wasuincrton, D. C., June 1.—Representing 
the lumber industry before members of the Sen- 
ate commerce committee, considering bill S-174 
on Safety-at-Sea, Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, had opportunity to stress points of 
immense importance to lumber. 

Making the statement that “Where combust- 
ible cargo is carried, safety does not depend pri- 
marily upon the material which goes into ship 
construction, but rather on measures taken for 
cargo protection,” Dr. Compton raised a doubt 
of 100 percent protection, when the method 
chosen is to rely on ship construction, instead 
of on means of fire detection, smothering and 
extinguishing. He urged the needs of the lum- 
ber industry, largely dependent on water 
transportation for its markets, and asked that, 
should the bill in its present form become law, 
discretion be left in the hands of a responsible 
agency in individual cases to suit the require- 
ments in construction of cargo ships to the 
services for which they are used. 

Dr. Compton indicated also, in consideration 
of the use of wood in various phases of ship 
construction, that safety specifications, standard 
today, may not necessarily be correct over a 
long period of time. He urged that safety stand- 
ards be definite and that lumber, as well as 
all other materials, have the opportunity alone, 


| 
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Looking down from third level of huge wooden stage toward grandstand with 
25,000 seating capacity for celebration of completion of Golden Gate Bridge 


in San Francisco 


or in combination with other materials, to meet 
such standards. “It would be unreasonable,” he 
said, “for any group to be shut out by statute 
from the chance of trying to provide suitable 
material for use in ship building.” 

Dr. Compton deplored any general prohibi- 
tion of use of wood which would keep the pub- 
lic, as well as the industry, after proper investi- 
gation of facts, from having the advantages of 
scientific advances in low-cost fire-safe ship 
construction which would meet the prescribed 
safety tests. He was asked by the committee 
chairman to supply additional information, and 
indicated he would do so. 





Tacomans Protest Exclusion of 


Wood from Ship Building 


Tacoma, WasH., May 29.—Tacoma lumber- 
men have joined with lumbermen from other 
parts of the Pacific Northwest in protesting to 
the Senate committee on commerce (Royal S. 
Copeland, chairman) the provisions of a safety- 
at-sea bill now before Congress, which would 
almost completely exclude use of wood in the 
future construction of freight as well as pas- 
senger-carrying vessels of more than 100 tons. 

The Tacoma Chamber of Commerce has 
joined the protest, feeling that, while it is 
favorable to reasonable precautions to protect 
life and property at sea, the proposed bill 
would go far beyond such precautions and 
would be inconsistent, in that cargoes of lum- 
ber, pulp, paper and other things more com- 
bustible than the wood of the ship are being 
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regularly transported. Exclusion of wood in 
ship construction would greatly increase the 
cost of construction, it is asserted. Hundreds 
of ships of wooden construction have been 
used on the Pacific Coast, it is pointed out, with 


almost negligible losses by fire. Safety at sea 
is to be obtained more certainly by other means 
than barring wood in ship construction, it is 
declared. 


Golden Gate Bridge Opening 
Pageant Staged on Wood 


SAN Francisco, CaAuir., May 29.—The unique 
feature of the Fiesta, May 27 to June 2, cele- 
brating the completion of the Golden Gate 
Bridge, world’s greatest suspension bridge, 
which spans the entrance to the San Fran- 
cisco Harbor, was a gigantic wooden stage and 
— for the historical pageant of the gala 
week, 

Located in Crissy Field, former army airport, 
and facing, across the Golden Gate, the green 
hills of Marin County, the massive grandstand 
had a seating capacity for 25,000 persons. The 
huge wooden stage, built on three levels from 
front to back, depicted a redwoood grove, with 
giant redwood “prop” trees as wings. More 
than 1,000,000 feet of grade-marked Douglas fir 
lumber was used in the grandstand, stage and 
properties. 

From the seats in the grandstand, the spec- 
tator saw, framed between the redwood-grove 








stage and the skv, the new majestic $32,000,000 
bridge and the Golden Gate as a spectacular 
back drop. 


New York Fair's Wonder Exhibit 
to Rest on Fir Piles 


New York, May 29.—Douglas fir from Ore- 
gon and Washington will provide the founda- 
tions for the most spectacular of wonders at the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939. 

The Fair Corporation offices in the Empire 
State Building announced the purchase of more 
than $100,000 worth of treated fir piling, 1260 
sticks 95 to 99 feet in length, from the National 
Pole & Treating Co. This particular lot of 
Douglas fir sticks will support the two struc- 
tures comprising the Theme Centre of the 1939 
Fair—the 200-foot Perisphere, a globe seem- 
ingly supported on the waters of fountains, and 
the Trylon, a 700-foot triangular needle or bea- 
con housing beam broadcasting equipment. In 
the former will be presented the “thousand won- 
ders” of the exposition’s central exhibit now 
being designed to interpret the theme, “Build- 
ing the World of Tomorrow.” The piling be- 
neath the steel-framed perisphere alone will 
guarantee the support of more than 9,300,000 
pounds, the calculated weight of the structure 
and its live load. This is the Fair’s second 
purchase of fir from Northwest sources. Arn or- 
der for 770 sticks of similar length was placed 
last December. The fir was cut in Oregon. 
Much of it, under concrete caps, aids in support- 
ing the exposition’s $900,000 Administration 
Building, which is under roof. 
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Elimination of Wood Not War- 
ranted as Safety Measure 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 29.—Lumbermen of 
the Northwest are fighting Senator Royal S. 
Copeland’s bill, which would prohibit use of 
lumber in the manufacture of vessels of more 
than 100 tons, joining with boat builders and 
ship operators in opposing the measure. Oppo- 
sition of the lumber interests is taking definite 
form and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation is understood to be preparing notices of 
opposition to Congress. Carl Nordstrom, 
consulting naval architect, Seattle, and one of 
the leaders of the opposition, declared that “en- 
tire elimination of the use of wood in construc- 
tion of ships is neither feasible nor warranted 
as a fire-protection measure. Few ships carry 
passengers exclusively, and in cases where cargo 
is carried there is bound to be inflammable ma- 
terial aboard. Such items as linen and bedding 
can not be made of fireproof material.” 





Sarnia Gets Long-Delayed 


Cargo from Vancouver Island 


Toronto, OnT., May 31.—A cargo of British 
Columbia fir arrived at Sarnia, Ont:, recently 
after a voyage which probably established two 
records. One record would be for the length 
of time which elapsed between the date, Aug. 
15, 1936, when the tramp steamer Lillehorn leit 





Looking from top and center of grandstand across stage at 4200-foot span 
of new Golden Gate Bridge, which formed back drop for pageant in honor 


of its completion 


Vancouver Island, B. C., and the date, May 
15, 1937, when she tied up at the docks in Sar- 
nia, to deliver 250,000 feet of fir timbers, 14x14- 
inch, 30 to 50 feet long, to the Laidlaw, Belton 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.). The total cargo, when 
the Lillehorn left Vancouver was 920,000 feet, 
some of which was left off at the Canal Zone 
and some at Toronto. This is the first vessel 
ever to load a cargo of lumber on Vancouver 
Island and carry it directly to Sarnia, Ont., by 
way of the Panama Canal, St. Lawrence River 
and Lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Clair and the De- 
troit and St. Clair Rivers. The Lillevorn had 
much storm and ice trouble throughout the jour- 
ney, which necessitated docking for repairs and 
a winter tie-up to May 1 in the St. Lawrence. 





Educational Traveling Office 
Is Made of Plywood 


A new traveling field office and display has 
been added to the equipment of the Lumber 
Products-Better Paint Campaign this spring to 
enable it to extend its program more rapidly 
and completely to retail lumber dealers of the 
nation. The Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
has presented those in charge of the campaign 
an automobile trailer built purposely for the 
traveling, educational work. Its exterior walls 
are water-resisting Douglas fir plywood which 
is finished in natural color, and the interior 
walls are regular type Douglas fir plywood. 

At the request of secretaries of State lumber 
dealers’ associations, the new trailer coach will 
visit about 100 meetings of retailers this sum- 
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mer and fall. At present, plans include a tour 
of Ohio and Indiana during the latter part of 
May and June; Michigan in July and August; 
Wisconsin in September, and Illinois in Octo- 
ber. There are enough requests ahead for 
presentation of the campaign of educating lum- 
ber dealers to the importance of good paint as 
an aid in promoting lumber markets to fill two 
years of traveling after the 1937 tour of meet- 
ings is finished. Max Critchfield is in charge 
of the new traveling field office, which is 
equipped with apparatus to make accurate paint 
failure inspections. 





Dismantles Washington Mill 


ABERDEEN, WAsH., May 29.—Sale and com- 
plete dismantling of the logging equipment and 
mill at Dryad, Wash., belonging to Schafer 
Bros., was announced here this week. The 
Dryad mill has been closed for the last five 
years. Albert Schafer said that the large 
block of timber belonging to his firm in the 
Dryad district will be brought to Grays Har- 
bor for manufacture in a new logging develop- 
ment planned for the future. He said the new 
operations would not be started immediately. 





Starts Construction Aimed at 
100 Million Foot Annual Cut 


Vancouver, B. C., May 29.—The biggest in- 
dustrial development in the Sayward district 
of Northeast Vancouver Island, B. C., got 
under way recently with the beginning of camp 


construction and railroad grading for the 
Salmon River Logging Co.’s operations. 
The company will establish its booming 


grounds and concentrate camp activities at 
Kelsey Bay, at the mouth of the Salmon River. 
From this point a railroad will be built some 
sixteen miles to tap the great timber tract ac- 
quired from the Memekay Co., representing the 
MacLaren interests, of Quebec. This stand 
of timber is said to comprise at least 600,000,000 
feet of Douglas fir and other species, and the 
Salmon River company will probably add to its 
holdings by purchase of adjacent acreage during 
the progress of its present operations. A year 
will probably elapse before logs are taken out. 
Dewey Anderson, vice president and general 
manager, says that the logging operation will 
be a straight railroad show, operating two sides 
and with three or more yarders hauling timber 
to the flat cars. It is planned to take out about 
100,000,000 feet of timber annually when pro- 
duction once begins. J. G. Robison, of Timber- 
land Co., New Westminster, is president of 
Salmon River company, and the Timberland Co. 
will take a large quota of its logs. P. B. Ander- 
son, who has been logging for many years at 
Harrison, is one of the men behind the com- 
pany. Dewey Anderson, his son, will be in 
direct charge of the entire operation. 
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Underwriting Concern Elects 


The Advisory Committee of the U. S. Epper- 
son Underwriting Co., Kansas City, Mo., held 
its annual meeting in that city on June 1-2 and 
elected Mark L. Fleishel, of the Putnam Lum- 
ber Co., Shamrock, Fla., as chairman of the 
board. Other board 
members were chosen 
as follows: J. A. Bow- 
man, Burgner-Bowman- 
Matthews Lumber Co., 
Kansas City; J. P. Hen- 
nessy, McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, 





M. L. FLEISHEL 
Shamrock, Fla. 
Chairman of Board 





Calif.; Charles S. Keith, 
Central Coal & Coke 
Co, Kansas Crty: 
Ernest L. Kurth, Ange- 
lina County Lumber 
Co., Keltys, Texas; M. 
B. Nelson, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City; Louis L. Seibel, 
Badger Lumber Co., Kansas City; Horace I. 
Tilghman, Tilghman Lumber Corp., Sellers, 
S. C.; John W. Watzek, Jr., Crossett Lumber 
Co., Chicago; and R. B. White, Exchange Saw- 
mills Sales Co., Kansas City. 


The reports on the business done during the 
past year and the prospects for additional busi- 
ness were satisfactory to the board, and they 
were very well pleased with the financial posi- 
tion in which the company finds itself. The 
independent audits made by the insurance de- 
partments of the various States gave a very 
flattering picture of the company’s position. The 
directors noted with pleasure that many of the 
companies had voluntarily sent additional busi- 
ness and all reports indicate that prospects look 
bright for the coming year. 








Connector-Built Structures 


Increase 


WasurnoctTon, D. C., June 1—Report of the 
Timber Engineering Co. for April shows an 
increase in sale of timber-connector-built struc- 
tures, as compared with the same month last 
year. There are now 68 distributors of TECO 
products with outlets in 142 cities in 29 States, 
Canada and Mexico. For the most part, these 
distributors are retail dealers, who are increas- 
ing their timber sales through promoting the 
TECO system of construction. 

Timber connector joint tests are being con- 
tinued at the George Washington University 
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Laboratories by TECO engineers. Tests re- 
cently completed on flat and single curved grids 
have aroused interest among railroads and other 
users of flat sawn timber and piling. A new 
list of 211 typical designs has been compiled 
by TECO. 


Oil Strike May Put Bankrupt 
Company on Its Feet 


SAN Francisco, CALiF., May 29.—Two wells 
spouting 800 barrels of oil a day, as a result of 
recent drilling on the 27-acre Wilmington 
(Calif.) tract of the Consolidated Lumber Co., 
have greatly brightened the re-organization 
prospects of the parent company, the Charles 
Nelson Co., 79-year-old lumber and _ shipping 
firm of this city. Geologists have declared the 
lumber company’s property to be on the center 
of a great oil dome. Major oil companies have 
been drilling all about it. The two wells produced 
oil before the drilling had gone very deep. The 
Consolidated Lumber Co. is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Charles Nelson Co., now in 
bankruptcy. 








The Lonesome Pine 
[By Mary C. White] 
[The author of this poem is a member of the 
family of R. D. Frederick, of Frederick Bros., 
well known lumbermen of Pottstown, Pa— 
EpiTor. ] 
O, mighty, towering, lonesome pine, 
O monarch of the hills sublime, 
A silent sentry made of wood, 
For countless years your form has stood 
Through changing seasons, still, you grace 
That lofty monumental place. 


For miles across the valleys green, 
These many years, your form I’ve seen, 
You boldly stand out from the rest, 

As though, the elements to test. 

But time has not thy majesty effaced 

Of waning charm there is no trace. 


To the place of your abode, 

Is a long and dreary road, 

Filled with furrows, deep and wide 
Where the gentle rain drops hide 
And the hazy, setting sun 

Veils your form when day is done. 


I'd like some day that mount to climb, 
And rest against that form of thine, 

And place my hands upon your breast, 
And in your silent shadows rest, 

Till moon beams would play hide and seek 
And lull me gently off to sleep. 


I fear, some day, my glance will spy 
A lonesome place against the sky, 
Your noble, towering form, will grace 
Some other monumental place, 

And so, your life, O lonesome pine, 
Reflects the life of things divine. 
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Looking across one of the lagoons where it branches off the Vermilion River from a peint to the left of 

the dwelling under construction, this view of the subdivision was afforded. Many of the houses will 

be occupied year around, while the others will be closed for about three months in winter while their 
owners vacation in the South 


VENICE TRANSPLANTED 
To New Suburb Near Ohio Town 


VERMILION, OHIO, May 31.—One of the most 
unusual suburban developments in the United 
States and probably the only one of its kind 
this side or the other side ot Venice is located 
on tne north outskirts of this small town of 
1,500 persons. Here the visitor finds a sub- 
division with lagoons instead of streets grid- 
ironing the acreage, and providing transporta- 
tion by yacht and motor boat to and from 
the scores of houses being erected. No, Aunt 
Minnie, we never touch a drop! This story is 
entirely the result of water. 

Inquiring around for the reason behind this 
queer platting of a suburb for beautiful resi- 
dences, the representative of this publication 
found that it was the brain-child of a dredging 
engineer who had some spare time to think 
during the lean years of the first part of the 
present decade. He saw this section of land 
lying along Lake Erie on one side, and with 
the Vermilion River flowing down one end and 
across the other side. The idea of using the 
river for a main “highway” and digging lagoons 
off it as “side streets” on which to build homes 
was conceived by the engineer, and percolated 
into the reality which it is today. 





Another frame house un- 
der construction at the 
time the writer called at 
the suburb latticed with 
lagoons was this one. 
Like all the other resi- 
dences, it has water 
frontage. No two houses 
were seen having the 
same design, and many 
of the residences are true 
architectural gems. Well 
built, insulated, beauti- 
fully finished inside, these 
homes will offer their 
owners contentment and 
satisfaction for years to 
come 





The suburb caught the fancy of Cleveland- 
ers about forty miles to the east, and they have 
bought homesites in large numbers. What is 
better for the building material industries, the 
lot purchasers have not stopped after buying 
parcels of land but have gone ahead and built 
houses which range in cost from $5,000 to 
$10,000 and more. Practically all of the dwell- 
ings are frame construction, with the lumber 
being purchased from the Fischer Lumber Co., 
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which has operated in this town for three gen- 
erations. Every house has navigable water 
past its door, and is equipped with docks where 
boats may be moored, With an exit provided 
each property owner to Lake Erie, it is a truth 
that residents whose businesses are in Cleve- 
land and other nearby cities commute back and 
forth with power craft. The subdivision is not 
without roads for automobile use, but they are 
only supplementary. Houses on wide, paved 
streets—poof and faugh. Terribly plebeian, 
donchaknow ! 
“Here, Jimmy, putt—putt down to the store 
and get two pounds of sugar.” 
—_—_——_—_—— 


Good Materials Used in Low- 
Cost Home 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 31.—For the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that quality materials and 
workmanship can be used in a home costing 
less than $3,000, a house featuring grade-marked 
Douglas fir has recently been constructed at the 
California House and Garden Exhibition on 
Wilshire boulevard. The dwelling is called a 
“package house.” The Economy Housing Cor- 
poration is the builder, and Frank W. Green 
the architect. All structural lumber used is 
grade-marked in keeping with the program of 
the Lumber and Allied Products Institute. 








Mormon Church Announces Big 


Modernization Program 


Satt LAKE City, Utan, May 31.—The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has an- 
nounced a gigantic campaign of modernization 
of no less than 1,000 of its chapels. A promi- 
nent local lumberman, M. O. Ashton, head of 
the Sugar House Lumber & Hardware Co., is 
chairman of the Improvement and Beautifica- 
tion committee. Mr. Ashton said the real ob- 
jectives of the program are the providing of 
work, beautification of church property, raising 
of the standards of the people, and the con- 
servation of church property bv the removal 
of fire hazards. 


Reports Splendid Progress in National 
Small-Homes Campaign 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., June 2.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Association—are 
putting on a final drive to open the country’s 
6,000-odd small demonstration homes, with the 
probability that June 19 will be designated as 
the official date for a simultaneous, country- 
wide opening. Efforts are being made to have 


* 


mm 





some Washington dignitary participate in the 
opening ceremonies by radio, linking all the 
community demonstration campaigns in a na- 
tion-wide hook-up. 

Meanwhile, “gratifying results” are being re- 
ported to the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association from members all over the country 
who are taking part in the movement, accord- 
ing to Secretary Frank Carnahan. The pro- 
gram, he says, has developed “far beyond our 
best expectations.” 

In a report to the 2,500 dealers who signified 
in writing that they would participate in the 
program Mr. Carnahan said: 

In some places the dealers were not able 
to build the houses. Various reasons are 
given. Some dealers have had difficulty in 
securing financing. In other places the de- 
velopment was delayed on account of late 
Spring. Some dealers report labor trouble. 
Some dealers reported they were too busy 
taking care of their business. One dealer 
says, “We have had no time or laborers to 
do any building for us. Building activities 
have picked up so materially that we are not 
going to be able to build. Our contractors, 
plasterers and plumbers have all they can 
do for the building season.” Others report a 
similar condition. 

But on the whole, hundreds of dealers have 
sponsored the small house program and are 
enthusiastic about it. Some of them did not 
build from the plans we furnished them, but 
used their own plans or altered the models 
we sent them to take care of local require- 
ments. In any event they were building 
demonstration homes and that was the gen- 
eral idea. Another remarkable showing is 
the fact that almost generally throughout 
the country the dealers have been able to 
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keep within the price range of $2,500 to 
$4,000. Some dealers have even told us they 
were able to beat the prices we had shown. 
The retail lumber dealers have become 
nationally prominent in this building pro- 
gram and it has created nation-wide inter- 
est. Not only have the lumber manufacturers 
been actively behind us, but manufacturers 
of other products have endeavored to fit into 
the general activity. An enthusiastic in- 
terest has been shown by advertisers, build- 
ers, real estate developers and others and 
the retail lumber dealer has put himself right 
out in front by sponsoring this program. 
Dealers have either built the houses them- 
selves or actively supported contractors. 
Letters, newspaper clippings, local radio 
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broadcasts, pictures of the houses etc., that 
have come into this office from all over the 


country, clearly show what dealers have 
done and what they can continue to do if 
they will take advantage of the _ service 
offered them through their national re- 
gional and State associations, working in co- 
operation with the national manufacturers’ 
associations. A lot of money is spent in pro- 
motional work each year by the different 
manufacturers, but it has been pretty gener- 
ally conceded that this small-house program 
has been one of the most successful pro- 
motional efforts attempted for some time. We 
owe a vote of thanks to our good friends 
the National Lumber manufacturers for their 
co-operation and assistance. 


Wages “Upped’-- Strikes Settled 


Keystone Mills Sign Contract 


CoNNELLSVILLE, Pa., May 31.—Settlement of a 
strike of timbermen and sawmill workers, which 
tied up the industry in this section, was effected 
at a conference. Eight individual operators and 
firms not having contracts with the union, 
agreed to join the other operators in drawing 
up a new contract. A subsequent meeting is 
to be called at which new contracts will be 
made, which will include full recognition of 
the union, fix a scale of hours and wages, and 
establish sales prices sufficiently advanced to 
permit compliance with the increased wage 
seale. 

The wage scale provided for in the new 
coutracts, it is said, will call for 40 cents an 
hour up to July 1, when it automatically will 
increase to 50 cents an hour for an 8-hour day 
and six-day work week for union members. 


North Woods Need Men 


DuLutH, MINN., June 1.—Between 2,000 
and 3,000 timber workers are needed to fill. jobs 
in northeastern Minnesota logging camps this 
summer. Present heavy demand for pulpwood 
is attributed to deep snow and a strike of tim- 
ber workers during the winter having reduced 
supplies. Some camps are operating at about 
50 percent of capacity because of the lack of 
labor. Pay is on a par with the 1929 scale. 


Box Workers Strike; Plant Quits 


Too—Permanently 

BuFFaLo, N. Y., June 1.—The plant of the 
Peck Box Co., Westfield, Mass., was picketed 
by strikers on May 27, when forty men quit 
their employment, twelve hours after the or- 
ganization of a local unit of the Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor. The company decided to 
discontinue business. Lumen O. Peck, of Spring- 
field, the sole owner, said: “There is no more 
Peck Box Co, The men are all through, and 
so is the company. We sold some of the ma- 
chinery and some of the lumber this after- 











Shook Plants Settle Strike 


Tacoma, WasH., May 29.—Box and shook 
plants in Tacoma, Puyallup and the Grays Har- 
bor district opened Monday after being shut 
down since April 1 by a strike called by union 
workers. The strike ended last Saturday night 
after a tabulation of votes cast by union mem- 
bers showed approximately 70 percent of the 
workers favored returning to work under terms 
of an agreement between employers and union 
representatives. 

The proposal accepted by the workers includes 
an increase in pay of 7% cents an hour, with 
adjustments; proportional increases for piece 
workers; reinstatement, and a 40-hour week. 
The new basic wage scale for women is 47%4 
cents an hour, and for men, 52% cents an hour. 
The strikers originally demanded 10 cents an 
hour increases. 

Settlement of the box and shook strike leaves 
but one plant in Tacoma idle, as far as forest 


products are concerned, The one plant is that 
of the North Western Woodenware Co., where 
about 225 employes have been on strike for the 
last thirteen weeks. Negotiations toward set- 
tlement of this strike are reported to have been 
reopened. 





California Pine Mills Increase 
Wages 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 29.—Wage in- 
creases in the large operating mills in the 
California pine belt were the order of the day 
during May. Effective May 16, the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., McCloud, increased wages 
by 10 percent, the second increase made this 
year. At the same time an affiliated mill, 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., upped wages 
the same amount. 

The Fruit Growers Supply Co., Susanville, 
boosted wages 714 percent, effective May 17, 
a 10 percent increase having been made earlier 
in the season. Also on May 17, the Red River 
Lumber Co., Susanville, announced a 10 per- 
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cent blanket wage increase, the second 10 
percent increase this season. Unofficial an- 
nouncements indicated that other mills were 
considering stepping up wages. 

Reports from the Klamath Falls (Ore.), pine 
belt indicated an average 10 percent wage in- 
crease would go into effect June 1 in that 
district. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 


Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 

1926-29 1935 1936 May 

Area Ave. Avg. Avg. 1937 

Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 68.4 68.4 82.7 

Brick... 87.0 72.4 72.4 88.4 

Baltimore— Frame.107.2 80.0 80.9 88.1 

Brick..112.0 85.5 85.8 92.0 

Boston— Frame.116.3 91.2 87.9 104.9 

Brick..120.3 97.6 94.2 111.6 

Chicago— Frame.109.2 91.5 97.2 105.6 

Brick..114.2 97.9 102.9 110.5 

Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 86.4 84.5 99.0 

Brick..105.0 92.3 89.9 105.0 

Cleveland— Frame.107.2 87.6 91.7 107.6 

Brick..113.4 94.5 98.8 113.5 

Dallas— Frame.112.8 82.8 82.5 90.4 

Brick..115.8 88.9 87.1 95.9 

Detroit— Frame.103.3 78.1 80.6 95.1 

Brick..108.4 83.4 85.9 100.9 

Minneapolis— Frame. 92.8 82.7 88.6 101.4 

Brick... 98.2 88.6 93.6 107.4 

New Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.2 173.4 84.2 

Brick.. 96.3 81.3 78.8 87.5 

New York— Frame.133.3 92.2 96.4 105.0 

Brick..138.4 92.5 101.8 110.0 

Philadelphia— Frame.100.3 85.4 88.7 92.4 

Brick..100.7 91.9 95.5 98.9 

Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 84.1 92.8 106.7 

Brick..118.8 90.5 100.4 114.1 

St. Louis— Frame.118.6 91.6 91.0 97.3 

Brick..121.1 99.7 99.1 105.9 

San Francisco— Frame. 87.7 84.1 86.5 95.8 

Brick.. 93.7 91.6 95.6 101.3 

Seattle— Frame. 84.5 81.1 79.8 92.0 

Brick... 92.2 88.6 86.5 103.1 
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come from repeat orders—not 
buyers. 
time for more, you must carry stock that mexits 
repeat 
supply—dependable, good-looking lumber that seils 
readily because it always satisfies. 





from the one-time 
To bring your customers back time after 


purchases. That’s the kind of stock we 


er Company 
Camden, Ark. 


























QUALITY 
HARDWOODS 


Let us serve as your headquarters 
for Band Sawn Hardwoods— 

White Oak, Red Oak, Red Gum, 

Sap Gum, Black Gum, Poplar, 

Magnolia, Beech, Sycamore, etc. 
We have complete facilities for kiln 
drying, surfacing and resawing—and 
can serve you promptly and well. 
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Mercep Fats, Catir., May 31.—Al- 
though handicapped by an unusually late 
spring and extremely heavy snowfall, the 
Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co. here 
started the season’s operations May 10 
with bright prospects for a very busy year 
and an increased output. It is planned 
to cut from 50 to 55 million feet, or even 
more, during 1937. 

Sugar pine, which reaches its greatest 
size in the high Sierra, is the predominant 
species in the company’s forests, and last 





Blue stain in lumber ordinarily degrades 
it, but here such a defect was utilized to 
produce an unusual and pleasing effect 
and finished natural. Blue-stained knotty 
pine paneling, incense cedar trim and an- 
tique design "pecky" incense cedar chair 
make a handsome office for John R. Ball, 
president Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber 


Co., Merced Falls, Calif. 


Amemecanfiumherman 


June 5, 1937 


From California's Sierra Comes 


This High-Grade Sugar Pine 


Good Care for Company’s Enlarged Output Is Provided 
by Huge New Shed--Its Offices Demonstrate What Fine 
Effects May Be Obtained With This and Other Products 


Clear sugar pine boards, 10/4 by 

45-inch by 16 feet, recently cut at 

mill of Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co., Merced Falls, Calif. 





year represented approximately 65 per- 
cent of the mill’s product. Sugar pine is 
a true white pine, and that it attains great 





New shed being 

built by Yosemite 

Sugar Pine Lumber 

Co., Merced Falls, 

Calif., 760x56 feet, 

capacity 4,000,000 
feet 








size in this region is evidenced by the 
accompanying illustration, showing two 
clear sugar pine boards 10/4 or 2% 
inches thick, 45 inches wide and 16 feet 
long, which were recently cut at the 
Yosemite mill. 

In order to better care for its increas- 
ing output of high grade pine lumber, the 
company is just completing construction 
of a new lumber shed which is 760 feet 
long by 56 feet wide, 
and will hold about 
4 million feet of © © 
upper grade pine. : ee 

The Yosemite 


©, ed 














Sugar Pine Lumber e 
Co., successor to the thei 
Yosemite Lumber ve 


Co., took over these 
operations in 1935. 
The active staff in 
charge of the opera- 
tions here includes 
John R. Ball, presi- 
dent; Tom Ware, 
secretary - treasurer ; 
Harold J. Ford, sales 
manager; H. W. 
Matthews, 


~ ty 


E. E. Honeycutt, logging superintendent. 
Plant Superintendent H. W. Matthews 
is shown standing in front of the two 
large clear sugar pine boards. 

During the past winter, the company’s 
offices were enlarged and modernized. In 
line with the present trend, and utilizing 
some original ideas, different types of 
knotty pine panels were used for interior 


walls, combined with incense cedar trim. 

Herewith is shown Harold J. Ford, 
sales manager, in his office, which is fin- 
ished in horizontal knotty pine. Another 
illustration shows one corner of the office 


of President John R. Ball. This is a 
most unusual and attractive wall of nat- 
ural finished blue-stained knotty pine 
panels, in combination with incense cedar 
trim. The chair is made of “pecky” in- 


ta sea Rl v ” 





plant Harold J. Ford, sales manager Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 


superintendent, and in his office, which is finished in knotty pine, laid horizontally 
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cense cedar, and in this office there is also 
a very handsome cabinet and table of the 
same design and made of the same mate- 
rial as the chair. The entire combination 
gives a most pleasing effect. 

The lumberman always has an eye for 
the unusual in nature’s handiwork. Note 





Fifty or sixty years ago a woodsman or 

prospector drove his axe into a sugar pine 

tree, notching it. The tree grew around it, 

and today the axe marks are plainly visible 

in the board, cut by Yosemite Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co. 


KIER D> YF Low 


LONG LEAF > 


Stelictural % PINE 


SOUND 
TIMBER 


STRAIGHT 
TIMBER 


LONG LEAF 
TIMBER 


makes sound, 
straight, endur- 
ing lumber for 
all manner of 
permanent 
structures. 


Sell your cus- 
tomers Wier 
Long Leaf for 
long lived 
buildings. 


Framed and hung in office of H. W. 
Matthews, plant superintendent Yosemite 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co., is this 12-inch 
pine board with knot resembling a pansy 


the knot resembling a flower which H. 





W. Matthews, plant superintendent, Bae A Ngee te gM 
picked up at the planing mill and framed. Lo ay theFIBER that counts 

FIRE LOSSES in national forests have been WIER UE LEAF LUMBER (0. 
more than cut in half, says Chief F. A. Silcox, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


of the Forest Service, and he attributes much 
of this to the C. C. C. Arbo B. Cammerer, 
director of national parks, says the C. C. C. 
was responsible for a 37 percent reduction of 
forest fires in national parks. 





Mills: Wiergate, Texas. 











Eastern Canada Organizes to 
Fight Spruce Sawfly 


MonTREAL, Que., May 31.—Part of the inten- 
sive campaign being waged by Dominion and 
Provincial governments and private companies 
to check the ravages of the sawfly on the spruce 
forests of Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, 
is taking the form of instruction conferences. 
Through these, an organization is being erected 
similar to, and to co-operate with, the fire pro- 
tection system in the various Provinces, both 
Provincial and Dominion officers, and the 
rangers of the private lumber and pulp com- 
panies, being instructed to detect and report 
upon the presence of such devastating insects 
as the sawfly. As a result of this organization, 
there will be 2,500 observers at work in Quebec 
and Ontario, and later 500 will be employed 
in New Brunswick. 

While adverse weather conditions have ar- 
rested the spread of the disease this year in 
the Gaspe Peninsula, which is the most heavily 
infested, throughout much of the interior of 
the Peninsula the spruce has been killed or 
almost completely stripped. Lack of foliage 
on which to feed has, however, had its com- 
pensations. In 1935, the infestation of the 
sawfly in the Gaspe area covered about 6,000 
square miles. 

“Throughout the greater part of the Penin- 
sula,” says the latest official report, “over half 
of the mature white spruce is already dead and 
the remainder in a weakened condition. This 
is the most valuable and generally most acces- 
sible species. There has been heavy mortality, 
too, among the black spruce. It has been esti- 
mated that there are 50,000,000 cords of spruce 
and balsam in: the Gaspe, while the dead and 
dying spruce amounts to over 10,000,000 cords.” 


Eastman - Gardiner 


Coast Loggers Make Ready for |! HARDWOOD CO 
es e es 2 

Fire Fighting aan 

SEATTLE, May 29.—Five hundred and forty- Laurel, Mississippi 
six billion feet of standing timber in the Doug- 


las fir region of Oregon and Washington face 
another summer onslaught of forest fires. Twen- 


ty-nine million acres of forest land on the Pa- Poa lar Gum Oak 
cific slope of these two States—“the greatest 9 ’ 


tree-clad area in all the world”—must be de- 


Manufacturers 


fended on a thousand fronts during the months R h d D d 
to come. The first move of the defense cam- ough an resse 
paign was made by the loggers and lumbermen Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


of the West Coast today, when logging opera- 
tors, superintendents, foremen and camp ward- 
ens of the Willamette Valley region met to é 
prepare for the coming war in the woods. This prompt attention 
is the first of a series of meetings called by the 
conservation department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s and Pacific Northwest Loggers 
associations, W. G. Tilton, forester, in charge. 
Two similar meetings are scheduled for June 5, 
at Wilars, Ore., and for June 12, at Bordeaux, 
Washington, Each meeting will open at 10:00 
a. m. Others will follow. Question of fire 
protection, slash disposal, snag falling, restock- 
ing, and other forest conservation problems will 


Inquiries and orders will receive 























be threshed out, to make effective in lumber lo- SAT 
calities the program of the National Forest HARabD Oop 


Conservation Conference. 


ea . D d for well manufactured, care- 
; Forest authorities agree that keeping out fire ily seal Gael, lenin properly and 
is 75 percent of reforestation in the Douglas shipped promptly. We've served the 
fir region. The fire danger is highest in the trade for nearly half a century—and know 


late summer, when dry weather and careless bee Bans y henge 3 Thquisies and orders. 
campers combine in menace. Only 3 percent of 

forest fires of consequence in past years have 
started from logging operations. Loggers and 
lumbermen, with public forest forces, are the 
shock troops in every major fire fight. The 
man with a match is the major problem in for- 
est conservation on the West Coast. 











Party inspecting logging operations of W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., and viewing a tractor 
loader loading a truck 
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South Conserves 


The southern pine loggers’ meeting held 
under the auspices of the Southern Pine 
Association, at Chapman, Ala., May 14, 
which brought together loggers from Ala- 
bama and western Florida, was reported in 
the issue of May 22, pages 42 and 45—hbut 





Party inspecting area selectively cut by W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co. Note amount of good tim- 
ber reserved to grow 
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Party inspecting area selectively cut by W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co. Note excellent the stand 
reserved to grow 





Timber Resources 


the photographs taken on the occasion were 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN too 


late to be included in the story. They are 


good evidence that conservation in the South 
is arousing keen and increasing interest 





among lumbermen. 





T. B. Davis, logging superin- 
tendent, W. T. Smith Lumber 
Co., host to the meeting 


Party on grounds of McGowin Homestead, 
where lunch was served by courtesy of the 


W. T. Smith Lumber Co., of Chapman 








Proposes Sustained-Yield Plan 
for Large Northern Area 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., June 1—If the Under- 
wood Veneer Co., at Wausau, Wis., and the 
Mosinee Paper Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis., accept 
a logging plan recently presented by the Forest 
Service, nearly 130,000 acres of forested land 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan and north- 
ern Wisconsin may continue to produce timber 
on a permanent basis, according to the U. S. 
Forest Service regional headquarters here. An 
extensive examination of the private forest area 
was conducted by field men. Tne companies in- 
volved have shown their desire to practice for- 
estry if economic conditions will permit. The 
area comprises more than 50,000 acres of fast- 
disappearing virgin hardwood timber. Under 
the plan suggested, modified logging with a cut 
averaging 56 percent of the present merchant- 
able timber on each acre is recommended, to 
leave a large residual stand so that the same 


area may be logged over again and again at 
25-year intervals. It was revealed in the report 
that timber companies are practically forced to 
clear-cut because of high local taxes on virgin 
timber. The tax levy has increased from 14 
mills in 1912 to 45 mills in 1932, an increase 
of 245 percent. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended May 
22, 1937, totaled 1,552,945 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 81,228 cars (an increase of 6,750 
cars above the amount for the two weeks ended 
May 8); grain, 53,059 cars; livestock, 26,280 
cars; coal, 233,511 cars; coke, 20,460 cars; ore, 
143,338 cars; merchandise, 340,173 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 654,896 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended May 22 show an in- 
crease of 3,041 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended May 8. 


Intercoastal Lines Must Cancel 
Quantity Allowances 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., May 29.—Recent dis- 
patches from Washington reported the Mari- 
time Commission had ordered the Calmar Line 
and Weyerhaeuser Steamship Corp. to cancel, 
on or before June 27, lumber berth quantity al- 
lowance rules. The regulations were published 
recently in connection with an application by 
the companies for rates on eastbound shipments 
of lumber from Pacific Coast ports to the At- 
lantic via the Panama Canal. It had been the 
opinion for some time that the rule was on the 
way out. 





NEVER BEFORE has there been such a demand 
for planned kitchens, scientifically designed to 
help housewives save time and labor and in- 
crease their leisure, according to Miss Frances 
Weedman, director of the Kelvin Kitchen, fol- 
lowing a survey of kitchen-planning trends. 
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| SHELL WHITE 


Up to now a color like this has Broadsiding, this large size speeds 
been possible only with painted sur- _—up application. 
faces. But K & M Siding Shingles in 
Shell White offer the same color, 
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Like all K & M products, these new 





| with no upkeep. For they are K &M ing a mene 4 ae: See 

) : “Century” shingles, made of asbes- 60 years’ pioneering in ~ devel- 
( tos-cement that will outlast many a opment of asbestos materials. The 

| house. Their wavy butt line, texture, K &M line is complete, a recognized 

and deep grain resemble weathered leader, priced right... and sold 

cypress. In two sizes — 12" x 24", only through established channels 





ai and 914" x 24”. Known as K&M of distribution. 


Send for information 


Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles e Asbestos Heat Insulating Board e Asbestos Flex- 
ible Wallboard (Sheetflextos) e Asbestos Decorative Waltile e Asbestos-Cement Structural 
Board & Sheathing e K & M Mineral Wool Insulation for the home. 
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Development 


of Market for 
Wood for 


Amemcanfiumberman 


VENETIAN 


BLINDS 


June 5, 19387 


Helped by 
‘Use of Suitable 


Species. . 


By George C. Morbeck, Wood Technologist Forest Products Laboratory Madison, Wis. 


The Venetian blind is an interesting example 
of an old product revived to the point of its 
being new, and used to create a “different” 
and modern appearance. We almost forget 
that some eastern plants have been making the 
product for over half a century. In the early 
days, wood in Venetian blinds was commonly 
of the same species used for interior trim, and 
was finished to match that item, which means 
that a wide variety of woods was used. For 
painted blinds, the prevailing species of today 
seem to be largely basswood in the East, and 
Port Orford cedar in the West. The use of 
Venetian blinds in the early days was very re- 
stricted, and the industry was only of passing 
interest. As late as 1929, the value of the prod- 
ucts of the relatively few firms engaged in 
manufacturing Venetian blinds was only about 
three million dollars per year. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
DEMANDS HARMONY 


During the early years of the depression, 
almost complete cessation of building and cur- 
tailment of modernization, resulted in a sharp 
reduction of Venetian blind production. As 
economic conditions improved, new types of 
interior decoration and architecture were ad- 
vanced, a higher appreciation of style and har- 
mony in the furnishing of old as well as new 
structures was evinced, and the utility as well 
as harmony that wood blinds give was appre- 
ciated more than ever, all of which contributed 
to the greater use of Venetian blinds. The 
wide acceptance of modern architecture in 
home and office construction, however, is prob- 
ably the greatest single factor in creating the 
present demand for this type of shade. Chang- 
ing styles in interior decoration which cater 
to harmonizing of colors and design in home 
and office furnishings have also favored the 
more general use of Venetian blinds by busi- 
ness establishments, especially restaurants, 
taverns, and small shops. 


MANUFACTURE SHOWS BIG 
EXPANSION 


The growth of the Venetian blind industry 
during recent years has been phenomenal both 
in number of plants and volume of business. 
Scores of plants, large and small, are engaged 
in the manufacture of Venetian blinds. In pre- 
depression days, the slat requirements of the 
industry were fairly well anticipated, and slats 
flowed to blind factories in normal quantities 
year after year. The unprecedented demand for 
blind slats during recent years, however, could 
not be met by existing slat plants. Well-estab- 
lished woodworking factories looking for new 
products to supplement their curtailed opera- 
tions in established lines, stepped into the 
breach and quickly became important slat-pro- 
ducing units. Many of these plants have been 
in production less than two years. 


PROPER SLAT MATERIAL SCARCE 


Inquiries in steadily increasing number from 
manufacturers of Venetian blind slats and 
blinds relative to new sources of Venetian blind 
stock are being received by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. During the past summer the prob- 
lem of supply became acute, and some slat pro- 
ducers were forced to curtail production because 
of inability to secure proper slat material. Re- 
cent inquiries and conferences indicate that the 
situation is still bothersome. Manufacturers of 
Venetian blinds eager to expand their business 
are handicapped by inability to secure slats. 
This situation has led some manufacturers of 
blinds into slat production. Without previous 
knowledge of sources of raw material and 


manufacturing problems, many difficulties are 
being encountered in the production of both 
slats and blinds. 


NOW USE 40 MILLION FEET A YEAR 


The Venetian blind industry has developed 
into an important consumer of wood. Current 
production of Venetian blinds indicates an an- 
nual consumption of lumber probably in excess 
of 40 million board feet. As a market for 
lumber, at a time when substitute materials are 
being promoted in every line of wood prod- 
ucts where entry can be made, it is highly 
desirable that the present high regard for wood 
as material for Venetian blinds be maintained. 
Substitutes for wood in Venetian blinds have 
already appeared in the form of cardboard, 





Lumber Statistics Are Shown 
In Series of Charts 


Using no more words than necessary to de- 
scribe the forty-eight black-and-white charts 
portraying the history, status and trends of lum- 
ber, Mrs. Grace J. Landon, statistician, super- 
vised the preparation of a folio called “Chart- 
ing the American Lumber Industry” that has 
been issued by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. Mrs. 
Landon regards picturi- 
zation as the modern, 
effective way of putting 
over what one has to 
tell, and followed this 





MRS. G. J. LANDON, 
Washington, D. C.; 


Prepares New Folio 
for NLMA 





theory in making up the 
pamphlet. In this man- 
ner, the ups and downs 
of lumber production 
since the peak thirty 
years ago, the shifts of 
industry centers, the per 
capita consumption of 
lumber, the story of the loss of over 60 percent 
of our former lumber trade with foreign coun- 
tries since 1928, and many other pertinent 
topics are depicted with the numerous charts 
whose neat appearance is due to the expert 
draftsmanship of Mrs. Landon’s assistant, Miss 
Virginia G. Smith. 

Although “Charting the American Lumber 





Industry” is Mrs. Landon’s latest outstanding. 


work, she has compiled the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer each week for the nineteen 
years which she has been connected with the 
NLMA. She edited the “National Lumber Bul- 
letin” from 1920-1928, and has issued “Lumber 
and Timber Information” through five editions 
from 1923-1936. During the regime of the 
Lumber Code Authority, Mrs. Landon aided its 
production control department and has continued 
the quarterly analyses and “total production” 
reports developed during the code period. Since 
1931, she has assisted in preparing the quarterly 
reports of the Lumber Survey Committee of the 
Timber Conservation Board of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Charting the American Lumber Industry may 
be secured for fifteen cents from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 1337 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





aluminum, and steel slats. The extent to which 
substitute materials gain a foothold in the in- 
dustry depends to some extent at least upon 
the type of wood used, and the care taken in 
the production of slats and blinds. 


TESTING SPECIES NOT 
PREVIOUSLY USED 


_ If the current popularity of Venetian blinds 
is sustained, the matter of adequate supply of 
suitable slat material will be of considerable 
concern during the years immediately ahead. 
The increasing demand for slats will be met in 
part by increased facilities for making slats, 
and a diversion of material of well-established 
slat species from other uses to slat stock. In- 
crease in the supply of wood for slats will also 
probably come through greater utilization of 
present slat species. It is estimated, for ex- 
ample, that if heartwood of basswood were 
used for slats, the available material of that 
species could be increased by one-third. An- 
other source of slat stock is the introduction of 
new species into the Venetian blind field. 

The development of woods not previously 
used for Venetian blind slats is of particular 
interest in connection with the future of slat 
and blind manufacture. Several native species 
and at least one foreign wood are being tested 
by the industry for slat use. One of the woods 
tested has already proven satisfactory, and is 
now in commercial slat production. It is hoped 
that other species can be added to the list of 
suitable slat woods. 


HIGH STANDARDS HELPED 
CREATE DEMAND 


The present prosperous condition of the 
Venetian blind industry is due partly at least 
to the high standards set up by manufacturers 
in the fabrication of their product. Of the 
various items that make up the blind, the wood 
used is easily the most conspicuous. The neces- 
sity for high grade slats in the blind is there- 
fore obvious. An important property of a 
Venetian blind is its decorative feature, and 
defective slats will not commonly be tolerated. 
Increasing scarcity of blind stock, and higher 
prices may lead to the introduction of species 
of low value for blind slats. Also poor han- 
dling of woods that have distinct possibilities 
for slats may result in poor performance of 
the wood in service. In either case, the use of 
such inferior material will not be helpful to 
the industry. 

The indiscriminate selection of wood, and 
failure to recognize and compensate for short- 
comings of some of the species used in auto- 
mobile bodies, were reasons for the substantial 
curtailment of that material in automobile con- 
struction. Manufacturers of Venetian blinds 
may well recognize right now the likely swing 
of the pendulum from good to bad if price 
and other factors encourage the use of such poor 
materials that the product becomes discredited 
and loses its popular appeal. 

If the present interest in new slat woods can 
be guided along proper lines, the chance of dis- 
appointment or outright failure in the use of 
new species in Venetian blinds can be largely 
avoided. The Forest Products Laboratory is 
therefore attempting to obtain all the informa- 
tion available on methods of handling and treat- 
ing wood for slat and blind production, with a 
view to determining the properties of wood es- 
sential to the use, and the extent to which the 
present shortage of slat woods can be sur- 
mounted by the use of alternate species. The 
information when available should be helpful 
to all engaged in the manwfacture or sale of 
Venetian blinds. 
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The Hours of Evening 


Home was a place to reach, to rest, 
In all the world the one place best, 
And there we came at close of day, 
To sup, to read, and then to play, 
And then, some decent hour, to bed, 
Another day of toil ahead. 


But life is now a different thing, 

As different as the songs we sing. 
We hurry home, and turn about 

And just as swiftly hurry out. 

It is the worst place anywhere, 

A place to come to comb your hair. 


The world has learned a lot since then, 
Since people went to bed at ten. 

The hours of evening we employ 

In seeking pleasure, missing joy, 

And then complaining homeward creep 
To try to catch a little sleep. 


For then our labor we recall, 

Though one’s a fool to work at all. 
The hours are long, the pay is low, 
They work you seven hours or so. 
We'll be too tired tonight to roam— 
Looks like we’d have to stay at home. 


We See b’ the Papers 


A striker is a fellow who four years ago was 
tickled pink to have the job. 

Highway accidents cost $1,250,000,000 a year, 
but some people must have them. 

But wouldn’t there be a holler if the railroads 
ran their freight trains on the highways. ~ 

After the Spanish radicals lick the rebels, 
they still have the job of licking each other. 


Perhaps he is called the ultimate consumer 
because he ultimately won’t be able to consume. 


The great problem confronting Americans to- 
day is whether that Panama hat will do another 
summer. 

Just when we were all on the way to market, 
we used to have a horse that used to sit down 
that way. 

New York has a stenographers’ union, al- 
though no man has ever seen two stenographers 
who were alike. 

A German glider stayed up. in the air 40 
hours, thus almost equaling the senatorial ora- 
torical record. 


All men are created equal, but the trouble is 
that you can’t keep them that way. Some of 
them are ambitious. 


We shall spend the week of June 21 in Okla- 
homa, byt we suppose there will be college grad- 
uates down there, too. 

Russian scientists will spend a year at the 
north pole, which seems like carrying the vaca- 
tion idea a little too far. 

Secretary Wallace wants to do something 
for the drouth area. ‘In view of the condition 
of the budget, we suggest prayer. 

Saw Senator Wheeler the other day, and the 
country might do worse. And, as we heard Joe 
Cannon once remark, probably will. 

As we understand it, the Government should 
run everything but the unpleasant things, and 
they should be matters for the States. 

A senator is having a hard time now-a-days 
trying to decide between the people back home 
and the politicians who threaten to send him 
there. 

May receipts of hogs at Chicago were the 
lowest since 1878. When we killed the little 
pigs we forgot we were also killing their 
descendants. 


If the President ever does become the Su- 


preme Court, we hope we won't have to wait 
as long for his decisions as we have for his 
decision on the sitdown strike. 

Under the profits tax, if a company saves 
out $2,000,000 of earnings to expand its plant, 
it has to pay the government $400,000 for the 
privilege. This ought to help the laboring 
man. 

The new labor bill would give five men the 
power to fix hours and wages for all of us. 
They probably will be John L. Lewis, John L. 
Lewis, John L. Lewis, John L. Lewis and John 
L. Lewis. 


This Week's Quotation 


Whether, if there was a wall of brass a 
thousand cubits high, round this kingdom, our 
natives might not nevertheless live cleanly 
and comfortably, till the land and reap the 
fruits of it?—Bishop Berkeley, of Cloyne 


Old Trees 


The brooks are running once again, 
Once hidden by the snow, 

It’s spring where it was winter then, 
And grass begins to grow— 

And that means more to older men 
Than young men ever know. 


I know what young men think the spring, 
Another April here, 

But to the old, who bravely cling 
To life till it appear, 

Then April means another thing, 
It means another year. 


Between Trains 


Jorret, ILt.— Too bad there isn’t a_ well 
driller poet to sing the sagas of the men 
who drill the wells on our farms and for 
our factories. Every one of them a gam- 
bler, either at heart or by the necessities 
of their profession, they will agree to drill 
you a well and take a chance that the water 
is there. Even if they should strike oil by 
accident, it would be on some other fellow’s 
property. We like the Illinois Water Well 
Drillers’ Association very much, and when 
the Italian maitre de hotel recited “Today” 
to us, just to prove that it was the first 
thing he learned when he arrived in America 
in 1925, we felt we had not lived entirely in 
vain, even if we had over-looked the romance 
of the well-driller’s occupation. 


Work 


The mill is down below the hill, 
Half-hidden from the town. 

We look on work as something ill, 
And, when we look, look down. 

Though gay the glittering cafe, 
And proud as proud can be, 

The mill’s a thing to hide away 
Where no one else will see. 


Yet when the Lord looks down at men 
To measure and decide, 

I doubt if He will notice then 
The thing that is our pride. 

The Lord will measure our reward 
And pay us when we're through 

Not by the pleasures we explored 
But by the work we do. 


But If You Could, Would You B 
There 


Sign at Sterling, Ill.: Martha Fay, Chirop- 
odist. Walk In. 
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| Long Leaf 


DEALERS every- 
where find that our Top 
Quality Long Leaf Di- 
mension and Timbers 
help them to get the 
cream of the business. 
Experienced builders 
prefer Long Leaf fram- 
ing and substructures. 


And there is no finer 
Long Leaf than ‘Zim- 
merman’ Dimension 
and Timbers. Let us 
prove it! 
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JABENTELY LUMBER CO 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 











SOUTHWEST 
LUMBER CO. 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
WHITE FIR 


Lumber, Box Shook, Crating 
High altitude—Close grained FIR lasts 
longer. 


Owners finest Summer Resort at Cloud- 
croft, New Mexico, with 18 hole Golf 
Course, 9,000 feet high. 




















Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


Primavera, Rosewood, Mahogany, 
Guanacaste, Cedar -- Logs 


F.C. LUTHI & CO., wEW onveans ca. 














2x4’s --- Straight Cars 
Old Growth Fir, 
Western Hemlock, 
White Fir 
TRIO LUMBER CoO. 


EUGENE, OREGON 
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Here’s What's New— 


Catalog Describes Company's 
Non-Stick Windows 


The N.S.W. Co., 2137 Gratiot Avenue, De- 
troit, has issued a comprehensive house organ 
sent upon request describing with copy and 
illustrations its Non-Stick Windows. The com- 
pany’s product is a complete double-hung win- 
dow which is fabricated and fitted in the factory. 
It is without weights, cords, and weight pockets. 
The glazed sash is hung on overhead spring 
balances in the frame, and the whole unit is 
fully weatherstripped. Frames are primed and 
sash waterproofed ready for final painting and 
application of lifts and locks. 

One of the salient features stressed by the 
manufacturer is that the sash does not contact 
wood or paint any place. Heavy, accurately 
formed, factory-fitted and non-corrosive zinc 
sash runs include parting beads, weatherstrip- 
ping ribs and returns at blind and inside stops. 
Other merits claimed for the window are that 
they give frictionless, non-stick operation; are 
noiseless; have narrow mullions; the sash is 
easily removed, and the whole window is tamper 
proof once installed. 


Maker of Insulating Plaster 
Issues New Brochure 


The F. E. Schundler & Co. (Inc.), Long 
Island City, N. Y., has issued a new four-page 
folder listing specifications and working details 
for its insulating plaster. This Schundler prod- 
uct is laboratory controlled as to setting time, 
trowelling qualities, suction and plasticity, ac- 
cording to the report. It is claimed that fire- 
retarding and insulating values are blended 


into the plaster with its sound deadening proper- 
ties. The pamphlet may be secured by dealers 
who write to the company making the request. 


Insulation Board Used as Screen for 
Showing Home Movies 


A new use for Temlok DeLuxe factory- 
painted insulation board has been discovered by 
a Los Angeles builder. He finished the walls 
and ceiling of a basement recreation room with 
the material, and found that the wall made an 
ideal screen upon which to project motion pic- 
tures. Available in sizes from 4x6 to 4x12 
feet, there is a panel suitable for nearly any 
desired placement. In this particular case, the 
white color board was used. The material may 
be obtained in six colors, and has the advan- 
tages of being low in cost, utilized easily, and 
providing insulation and sound-absorbent quali- 
ties. 


Two New Folders on Insulation 
Application Offered 


A new folder, “Why It Will Pay You to 
Build With the Insulite Wall of Protection,” 
has been released by the Insulite Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., featuring its self insulating “wall 
of protection.” This method of construction 
provides for Bildrite sheathing on the outside of 
the structure, and either Lock-Joint lath as the 
plaster base or one of the company’s interior 
finishes, inside the frame work. The advantages 
which the company claims will result from the 
use of this type of construction are clearly set 
forth. Six important questions, and their an- 
swers, concerning the wall of protection, along 








HUTHER Bros’. SAWS 


Huther Bros. 
Smooth-Cutting 
Hollow-ground 
Saws 4” to 24” 





of Super Quality 


Choose Huther Saws for their smooth and 
easy cutting, their long-enduring service. 
For more than 50 years the choice of careful 
buyers. 

Illustrated catalog of the complete Huther 
line sent on request. Write for your copy. 
No obligation. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Huther Bros. 
Dado Heads 
4” to 20” 

















Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


SPECIAL: enon _~ © paper patie with dimensions and kind otf 


We will quote you at once and 


give you earliest date of delivery. 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY -- riecetsvitte, Nn. 1. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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with pictures of actual jobs, compose a major 
part of the folder. 

Supplementing this new folder, a six-page 
brochure offering a liberal education in the 
application and surface treatment of interior 
finish products is also available, upon request, 
to all lumber dealers. It contains information 
dealing with the lay-out and designs which may 
be secured when using these products. Detailed 
information and suggestions regarding surface 
treatment and decoration are included in the 
folder. 


Window and Counter Display Ideas 
for Hardware and Tools 


Of particular interest to dealers who are 
always on the watch for attractive window 
display suggestions is a large piece issued by 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., and 
intended for use as a basis in a hardware dis- 
play. The item is in nine colors, is 36 inches 
wide, 30% inches high, and eight inches deep. 
For supplementing a window display there is 
provided a two-color counter card, and 16-page 
booklets illustrating a complete line of screen 
and screen door hardware, the latter including 
several items with which the average consumer 
perhaps has no acquaintance. Since the sale 
of hardware is often followed by a tool sale, 
The Stanley Works includes among its dealer 
helps attractive and informative tool displays 
for window and counter. 


Southern Manufacturer Issues Two 
Interesting Pieces 


Another interesting folio has been issued by 
the Cunningham Machinery Corp., Shreveport, 
La., on the theme of the “toughness” of its 
equipment. The broadside of six pages pictures 
and describes the company’s trimmers, its fast 
roller bearing carriages, the shot gun steam 
feeds, and the drop dog portables with wide 
carriages and double-acting set works. 

A small pocket-size pamphlet on Hoe chisel- 
tooth saws sold by the Cunningham Machinery 
Corp. has also been published. Standard speci- 
fications and net prices of the various sized 
Hoe saws, and chisel-bits and shanks are also 
shown. 


1937 Pulley and Belt Catalog 


The Teuscher Pulley & Belting Co., 801-803 
North Second St., St. Louis, Mo., is distributing 
a comprehensive catalog for 1937 which is sure 
to find a ready welcome among users in the lum- 
ber industry of belting, pulleys, belt dressing and 
other transmission equipment. The catalog is full 
of illustrations of the concern’s products with 
price lists for the various items. The outside 
back cover is devoted to an index of the 
bulletin’s contents, and simplifies and quickens 
the act of finding exactly the information a 
person wants. 


New Primer Adhesive for Porous 
and Non Porous Surfaces 


Recently developed by the Self-Vulcanizing 
Rubber Co. (Inc.), Room 511-W, 605 W. 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, is a product 
called Selfvulc “M” Bonding Solution. While 
it was developed originally and is used success- 
fully for difficult applications to impervious 
smooth surfaces, it has proved to be even more 
effective on all porous surfaces, such as wood, 
composition and plasterboard. It is said by 
the manufacturers to have solved the problem of 
finding a rubber coating which will adhere 
tenaciously and retain its gripping quality per- 
manently. It is thoroughly waterproof, and 
has great covering capacity. For an excep- 
tionally strong bond, full strength is used, but 
where heavy duty and abrasion are not factors, 
it can be cut 50 percent. For protection from 
corrosion a single coat of “M” Bonding Solu- 
tion is recommended without the use of any 
other material. 
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WHEN THERE'S NEED FOR ADDED PROTECTION 
recommend Brooks-Scanlon WOLMANIZED 


(ALORG LEAR) 





GS)\ 


Spa Noi COM. 


No longer need you lose profitable lumber sales 
because of the old threat of termites. Let your 
contractor and builder customers know that you 
can furnish Brooks-Scanlon “‘WOLMANIZED"” 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine for those places that re- 
quire extra protection. Recommend this vacuum- 
pressure treated lumber for sills, floor joist, sub- 
flooring and all other items exposed to damp- 
ness, or in close proximity to the soil. 


Brooks-Scanlon “WOLMANIZED" lumber is 
clean, dry and odorless. It has the same strength, 
resiliency and ease of workability as untreated 
stock. And, of course, every item is trade and 
grade-marked, and bears the official seal of the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. 


Give your yard the sales advantage of being 
headquarters in your community for this lumber 
that provides permanent security against ter- 
mites. It will pay you to stock Brooks-Scanlon 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, TOO “WOLMANIZED” lumber regularly. 


/ NW We ab bad el-) aolesoh'd-5eb(-) lol En come (-1-0(-) 4-7 bs dole) << 

Scanlon is now able to furnish Creosoted lum- W/ BROOKS —SCANLON W 
Jol) aoe c=1e Ab etch ake p e-Lol-s-me) a Mos ele mm -\-bam 4-)0Coh a wbel- i 
gob Lod oll ot hid-e ol=\-) 0M a d=T- 0a =e Wb be ll-Lolole} col-beler-Ia pias! LUMBER MANUFACTURERS... FOLEY, FLORIDA 
S}ecbelet-b de Ub d-lolepecbect-pelol-loM-5 ol lesb eter-tele)el-Mey mos a-s-r NEW YORK OFFICE: 2709 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE. 5515 WISSAHICKON AVE PHONE VICTOR 1800 


100 d—we aeehoyd—leper-ualese with coal tar creosote. LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE © “WOLMANIZED LUMBER” © TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 
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Equipped for Good Service on Phil- 
ippine Mahogany 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.,. May 29.—One of the 
most important producers and distributors of 
Philippine mahogany is the Findlay-Millar Tim- 
ber Co., of Manila, P. I. The exclusive agent 
for this company in the United States and Can- 
ada, is Walter G, Scrim, who maintains offices 
at 111 West 7th Street, this city, with whole- 
sale distributing yards and stock in Los Ange- 
les harbor. 

The company’s sawmill and logging operations 
are at Kolambugan and Milbuk, on the Island 
of Mindanao in the southern part of the Philip- 
pine group. The company also operates yards, 
planing mill and sash and door factory at Manila. 

The Kolambugan mill was destroyed by fire 
in 1931, and the following year a new and 
modern mill plant was built there to replace it. 
The new sawmill, modern in every respect, pro- 
duces 3% million feet a month, running on a 
2-shift basis. The combined production of the 
two sawmills is about 48 million feet a year. 

This company, which has been manufacturing 
lumber in the Philippine Islands since 1912, has 





This red lauan log was too big for the head-rig at 

Milbuk, and was hand sawn at Sta. Mesa. The 

superintendent of the Findlay-Millar Timber Co. is 
standing at the end of the log 


a forest concession from the Philippine Govy- 
ernment of approximately 200 square miles, 
with an estimated stand of timber of 2 billion 
feet board measure and cutting privileges over 
other areas covering a further 200 square miles. 


Logging and Mill Equipment Is Modern 


As in the sawmills, the logging is carried on 
by modern American methods, as indicated by 
the following partial list of equipment: 


30 miles of railroad 5 caterpillar tractors 
4 locomotives 5 tractor trucks 

14 logging engines 6 Ford trucks 

4 logging cars 3 tug boats 


The Kolambugan sawmill is equipped with two 
8-foot head-rig band mills, two 7-foot vertical 
resaws, one 4 foot, 6 inch vertical band resaw, 
one 12-inch Prescott edger, one 8-inch Allis- 
Chalmers edger, one 4-inch edger, automatic 
trimmer, 4 planers, etc. 

Most of the output of the Kolambugan plant 
is Philippine mahogany, but at the company’s 
sawmill at Milbuk, on the southwest coast of 
the same island, first and second group timber 
(hard varieties of cabinet wood) are manu- 
factured, 





Has Fine Shipping Facilities 


Shipments can be made direct from the 
Kolambugan mill to the United States west 
coast and east coast every week, and delivery 
can be made in approximately a month’s time 
from shipment. The company’s wharf at Ko- 
lambugan is 1,700 feet long, and lumber ship- 
ments to the United States, Great Britain, Can- 
ada and other consuming countries are loaded 
from this wharf direct onto deep-sea vessels. A 
well assorted stock is carried in the Los Angeles 
yard to take care of carload orders. 

Walter G. Scrim, who handles the Findlay- 
Millar Timber Co.’s business in the United 
States and Canada, is well versed in the Philip- 
pine mahogany trade. Before coming to Los 
Angeles he spent considerable time in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of lumber in the 
Philippine Islands. Since coming to Los Ange- 
les he has been very active in the hardwood 
trade throughout the continent, and is presi- 
dent of the Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ 
Import Association (Inc.). 


Philippine Mahogany Gaining Favor 


Philippine mahogany is gaining more and 
more importance in the American hardwood 
market. In the small-boat field it has captured 
the market for planking and finish of yachts 
and many kinds of pleasure craft. In the fur- 
niture field it has gone forward by leaps and 
bounds. Philippine mahogany has long been 
used extensively for interior finish in stores, 
office buildings, hotels, apartment houses and 
buildings of that type. But it is in the modest 
home that today lies a large field for the exten- 
sion of the use of Philippine mahogany finish. 
Few people know that they can have beautiful 
ribbon grain Philippine mahogany interior fin- 
ish in modest homes at such a small cost over 
the more common varieties of finish. 

One smart Los Angeles dealer when bidding 
on woodwork for homes has made it a practice 
to attach a small sticker to his quotation, stat- 
ing that his company will furnish Philippine 
mahogany finish for that job, and he names the 
additional cost. This additional amount is usu- 
ally so surprisingly low that the quotation often 
helps this dealer get the job. 

Many people think of the Philippine mahog- 
any as a small tree. The accompanying cut shows 
an official of the Findlay-Millar Timber Co. 
standing at the end of a red lauan log which 
was too large for the head-rig at the Milbuk 
plant, and was later hand sawn at Manila. 





Starts Season with Nice Stock 
of Pine Uppers 


Quincy, Catir., May 29.—The Quincy Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, operating sawmills at 
Quincy and at Sloat, started both plants April 
15. The Sloat plant is operating two shifts, 
and the Quincy plant, one shift. The company 
expects to cut 35 to 40 million feet this season. 

The company has entered the shipping season 
with a good stock of California pine upper 
grades. The extended cutting season last fall 
enabled it to balance its stock nicely, but severe 
weather checked shipping and selling. The 
Quincy Lumber Co, manufactures California 
sugar pine, Ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, white 
fir and incense cedar. The company’s plants 
are located in the famous Feather River Can- 
yon, noted for its beautiful forests and rugged 
mountain slopes. 

The owners of the Quincy Lumber Co. also 
operate mills in Louisiana. C. A. King, gen- 
eral manager of Quincy Lumber Co., spends 
his winters in Louisiana, where he and his as- 
sociates have other interests, including the 
Weber-King Manufacturing Co., of Lake 
Charles. He reports that all lines of business 
in the South are in a thriving condition. 














CREOSOTED &- 
UNTREATED ITEMS 


Get your share of fence profits 
this year with Diamond “C” Black- 
pine Creosoted Posts. 


Most farmers already know that 
Creosoted Posts pay for them- 
selves in longer life and elimina- 
tion of fence troubles. 


You can order the posts you'll 
need in a Colfax Mixed Car along 
with other pressure treated items 
of Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, 
Poles or Piling—and untreated 
Yard and Shed Stock, Mouldings, 


etc. 
Write TODAY for full informa- 
tion about Colfax Lumber Prod- 
ucts—and this unusual Mixed 
Car Service. 


X|UMBER &|REOSOTING|O. 
COLFAX, LOUISIANA. 
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PINE PLUME 


LUMBER COMPANY 


PINE 
CYPRESS 
HARDWOODS 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried 


Mixed Cars -- Pine, Hardwoods 
and Oak Flooring 








Specializing in Kiln Dried Poplar 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
ELLE 


FOSHEE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Southern Pine Lumber 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








Specializing in 1/2x6 Poplar 
SHED STOCK Bevel Siding-- 
and BOARDS Mouldings 

















Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 


California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 


Amemcanfiumberman 
National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 1—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended May 22, and twenty 
weeks ended that date covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for identical 
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TW EE : Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
| lll me ae Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
ee re eee ne 128 77,132,000 102 68,450,000 8S 67,235,000 99 
RE . Sgidedtesds occ deb eetwe ben ehanes 171 260,642,000 116 254,884,000 116 205,489,000 90 
, OS ee errr er 117 173,216,000 120 148,058,000 124 133,866,000 111 
Cr, Pe 2 cs eketeneboreocew newest 13 19,668,000 108 18,885,000 108 19,940,000 126 
ree rer eee 9 5,849,000 102 5,273,000 95 5,368,000 107 
EE cals cia eae cavberne kee eek One eee 10 8,693,000 100 5,429,000 99 6,789,000 160 
ee ree ree en 17 7,134,000 186 4,694,000 133 3,636,000 120 
ES OOD ci dec ccceecerees Vere ceeees 465 552,334,000 115 505,673,000 113 442,323,000 99 
Hardwoods: 
SN 8 sag by bm dob a ve Smee ak 657 15,089,000 111 11, 87,000 9,489,000 74 
Ee OD no cee ctieeWaieeesind demden 17 3,220,000 71 4,159,000 108 4,093,000 95 
ee ID ord cA0s Rae wow eee wereeees 82 18,309,000 101 _15,746,000 13,582,000 79 
a ee ee ee 530 570,643,000 114 521,419,000 112 455,905,000 99 
TWENTY WEEKS: 
Pe taney 129 751,987,000 103 753,404,000 97 714,123,000 94 
Eee eG Ruieeseaecal 2,021,123,000 97 2,160,604,000 106 2,114,809,000 105 
SS EEE LS Ee E 112 1,075,291,000 123 1,363,041,000 128 1,326,512,000 119 
ee Oe eee eee ee ee 13 180,536,000 105 187,578,000 115 200,771,000 116 
NS ou "oi 6s dy ee rata calwcalaneia aiece ode a 9 57,527,000 115 59,961,000 116 54,263,000 119 
I a a le aaa meer 10 26,317,000 156 59,779,000 136 55,930,000 143 
DE DOE bik care eviedevedesccdawene 17 54,229,000 134 41,061,000 168 37,482,000 138 
Wetel GaP WOONe oo nncciksssivdsduedacccocess 461 4,167,010,000 105 4,625,428,000 114 4,503,890,000 108 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods ...........cccccccccccs 57t 111,629,000 106 134,829,000 111 114,995,000 97 
Northern Hardwoods .............22.202221 17 70,556,000 113 56,674,000 133 51,432,000 128 
Total Hardwoods ..............seeeeeees 74 182,185,000 109 191,503,000 117 166,427,000 105 
kh eeeaeonbeetenebmmmtetece@ yy 4,349,195,000 105 4,816,931,000 141 4,670,317,000 108 


TUnits of Production. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 2.—The 171 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended May 29, reported: 
Production 266,215,000 
Shipments 266,441,000 


0.08% over production 
Orders 


213,550,000 19.78% under production 

A group of 171 mills, whose production res 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Avecase weekly cut for twenty-one weeks: 


1937 


May 2 


Average cut for two weeks ended 


104,293,000 
102,730,000 


133,108,000 


A group of 171 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended May 29, was 266,215,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows :ungnea 


Shipments Orders Orders 
BES saeens 112,175,000 95,384,000 170,850,000 
Domestic 
cargo....100,188,000 77,141,000 334,332,000 
Export 35,068,000 22,015,000 181,852,000 
Local 19,010,000 19,010,000 





266,441,000 


213,550,000 


687,034,000 


A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as 
follows: 

Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 21 wks. ended 


May 29, May 29, May 30, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 133,108,000 102,730,000 104,293,000 
Shipments 133,221,000 109,459,000 101,882,000 
Orders 106,775,000 105,783,000 99,597,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Orveans, La., June 2.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 


for the two weeks ended May 29: 
Average weekly number of mills, 120; 
Unitst, 100 
Totals for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 54,957,000 
pe eee 69,188,000 
NE: Bn or Kas enek Oma Gerdes eee 62,598,000 
eer MG. cx secescecenes eevee 57,326,000 


Number of mills, 120; Units, 97 
On May 29, 1937 
Unfilled orders 7 


1 
DOE 2c careuwecceneekeu es ee 





*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 


Unit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 1.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on May 22: 











No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwooods— Mills 1937 1936 1937 193 
Southern Pine ..... ee . 114 78,098,000 76,232,000 390,962,000 400,387,000 
West Coast cobeerccccctcoses 171 727,292,000 435,734,000 1,006,526,000 998,264,000 
ME, WEE. caeedserecsscccoves 122 292,835,000 252,997,000 1,242,423,000 1,289,141,000 
California Redwood ............ 3 76,052,000 46,970,000 270,140,000 275,834,000 
WOUCOTM CUUTOED cc ccsccccsecec 9 7,200,000 7,169,000 150,699,000 151,737,000 
PIOCUROOR FUME ccccccccscce ooees 10 9,394,000 5,462,000 108,027,000 107,413,000 
Northern Hemlock ............ . 11 4,409,000 6,226,000 89,005,000 93,298,000 
TOG TOCCWOOED fi cceccccce “450 1,195,280,000 830,790,000 3,257,782,000 3,316,074,000 
SERGE Temmwesie ........-.- $63 30,219,000 31,963,000 151,590,000 145,457,000 
Northern Hardwoods* .......... 16 17,761,000 10,814,000 91,611,000 115,859,000 
Total Hardwoods ...........-. 79 47,980,000 42,777,000 243,201,000 261,316,000 
Total Lumber ..... nw meSgomae 518 1,243,260,000 873,567,000 3,500,983,000 3,577,390,000 
eee ee . 75 41,499,000 28,484,000 65,066,000 62,532,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch flooring... 15 13,576,000 11,076,000 14,473,000 15,357,000 

*Unfilled orders reported by 11 and 16 mills respectively; stocks by 17 mills. jfUnits. 





Lists Increases and Decreases in 
Stocks of Hardwood Items 


New Or.eans, La., May 31.—C. E. Miller, 
statistician of Southern Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.), has issued his report of the condition of 
stocks at 113% identical units as of April 1 
and May 1. The report states: “For the first 
quarter of 1937, orders and shipments exceeded 
production, and both gross and net stocks were 
reduced during the period; however, during 
April, production ran ahead of orders and ship- 
ments, increasing stocks at the mills. Although 
production was up a little during April, due in 
part to resumption of operation by a majority 
of the mills that had been down on account of 
high water, the increase in stocks was brought 
about chiefly through the slowing up of ship- 
ments and new business.” 

Inventories furnished by 113% identical units 
as of April 1 and May 1 show the following 
totals: Increase 


April 1 May 1 Bearman 

Gross stocks. .305,678,000 309,185,000 5,507,000 
Unfilled order. 47,266,000 43,581,000 3,685,000 
Net stocks....256,412,000 265,604,000 9,192,000 
Stocks have decreased in the following ma- 
jor items: Qtd, red gum—4/4 FAS, 8/4 FAS, 
4/4 No. 1 C&S, 8/4 No. 1 C&S. Qtd. sap gum— 
4/4 FAS. Tupelo—4/4 No. 2 C. white oak, 
plain—4/4 No. 2 C. Red oak, plain—4/4 FAS, 
and mixed oak. Poplar—4/4 No, 2-A, 4/4 No. 
2-B. Ash—4/4 all grades. Beech—4/4 log run. 


Cottonwood—4/4 No. 2 C. Magnolia—4/4 FAS, 
and No. 2 C. 

Stocks have increased in the following: Red 
gum, plain—all grades. Sap gum—8s/4 qtd. 
FAS, 4/4 No. 1 C&S, 8/4 No. 1 C&S. Plain 
sap gum—all grades. Black gum—all grades. 
Tupelo—4/4 FAS, No. 1 C&S. White oak— 
4/4 FAS plain, 4/4 No. 1 C&S. Red oak—4/4 
No. 1 C&S, 4/4 No. 2 C. Poplar—4/4 FAS, 
4/4 No. 1 C, Beech—5/8 log run. Cottonwood 
—4/4 FAS, 4/4 No. 1 C. Willow—all grades. 
Magnolia—4/4 No. 1 C&S. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., May 29.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended May 22: 


Reports of an average of 116 mills: 
Totals for 2 Weeks Ended— 


May 22,1937 May 23, 1936 
Proguction ...... 173,216,000 144,188,000 
Shipments ....... 148,058,000 119,237,000 
Orders received... 133,866,000 120,971,000 


Reports of 122 identical mills: 


May 22, 1937 
Unfilled orders 292,835,000 
Gross stocks . 1,241,423,000 


Reports of 122 identical mills: ; 
7————Year to Date——_—_—_, 
1937 193 


May 23, 1936 
252,997,000 
1,289,141,000 


Production ...... 1,141,834,000 968,603,000 
Shipments ... 1,432/309'000 1,129'875'000 
Orders .......... 1,386,198,000  1/183/625,000 
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Lumber Cut of Identical Mills: 1936-35 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 31.—The produc- 
tion of lumber by selected mills in the United 
States in 1936 increased 24.6 percent as com- 
pared with the production of the same group 
of mills in 1935, according to a preliminary 
report released May 21 by Director William 
L. Austin, of the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and prepared by the Bureau 
in co-operation with the Forest Service. 

This report was compiled from returns made 


both years but operated only in 1935, and for 16 
that were in existence in both years but oper- 
ated only in 1936. No data are included 
for mills that operated in 1935 but were re- 
ported as “out of business” (not merely idle) 
in 1936, nor for those that operated in 1936 
but were not in existence in 1935. 

The following statement presents statistics 
by important regions for the 868 mills in ques- 
tion, for 1936 in comparison with 1935: 





by 868 mills, which 
contributed 55 percent 
of the total cut of all 
mills reporting for 


LUMBER CUT, BY meg 
19% 


< Region mills 
1935. The cut of these new England States'............ 21 
mills—each of which Middle Atlantic States®.......... 12 
sawed at least 2,000 ae maton” settee ee eee scene eens 50 
entra BEE cee eee oevrrreseeses o 

M feet, board measure, ee eae 3 
either in 1936 or in South Atlantic States® ........2! 66 
1935 — amounted to i a > ae nl eatareiaiere kiwieo ose 
9 : ower ississippi States*........ 176 
13,392,112 M feet in North Pacific States’............ 310 
1936, as against 10,- South — POCO a6 6nisie sie’ no 44 
746.564 ] i 35 North Rocky Mountain States"... 31 
146,564 M feet in 1935. South Rocky Mountain States”.. 18 
In order to enable United States ..............-.. 868 


the Bureau to present 
statistics that will 
show, with the closest 
possible approach to 
accuracy, the trend 
in lumber production, 
comparing 1936 with 
1935, data have been 
included for 844 mills 
that were active in 
both years, for 8 that 


NS, FOR 868 IDENTICAL MILLS: 
6 AND 1935 
Number 


Pet. of 

increase 

Quantity (Mft.b.m.) or de- 
1936 1935 crease(—) 


83,335 73,114 14.0 
71,885 60,094 19.6 
568,458 515,422 10.3 
373,381 301,631 23.8 
27,785 30,644 —9.3 
490,284 420,363 16.6 
688,446 542,266 27.0 
2,180,360 1,767,721 23.3 
6,885,876 5,275,780 30.5 
1,030,097 859,553 19.8 
805,249 719,995 11.8 
186,956 179.981 3.9 
13,392,112 10,746,56 24.6 


1Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. 
2Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania. 
®Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
‘Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee and West 
Virginia. 
STowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
®‘North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. 
7Alabama, Florida and Georgia. 
SArkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Texas. 
*Oregon and Washington. 
California and Nevada. 
NIdaho and Montana. 





were in existence in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. 
viewsor DO YEARS AGO 
VIEWS OF 
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"Lath" or "Laths'"? 


“Lath” or “Laths” is the 
question. Nearly all newspa- 
pers print it in the plural form. 
In the East it is commonly 
called “laths.’” In the West 
one scarcely ever hears a lum- 
berman talking about “laths.” 
Simple “lath” in a_ collective 
sense, is good enough for the 
wild and untutored western 
merchant. Webster says “laths” 
is right. The term “lath” as 
used in this country, had a 
specific origin. In the early 
days of New England and the 
middle States the foundation 
for a plastered wall was put 
on in the form of boards, half 
an inch thick, into which the 
corner of an axe was struck 
for the purpose of making short 
splits. When the board was 
thus treated it was nailed on 
the wall or ceiling, the lather 
prying apart the splits with an 
iron, wedge-shaped instrument, 
until he could drive the nails. 
Thus cracks were left that let 
in the mortar for clinching. 
This style of material was never 
called “laths”; it was known as 
“lath,” ‘as a matter of course. 
In this way the word, in the 
singular form, became com- 
mon, and is today, among farm- 
ers and lumbermen. The Lum- 
berman says “lath,” thus tak- 
ing the liberty to disagree with 





the dictionary, choosing rather 

to conform to common sense 

and side with the great mass 

of men who handle the stuff. 
* * * 

The sudden development of 
the mining craze in the Ver- 
milion region in Minnesota has 
made an active demand for 
scrip of all sorts, with which 
the lumbermen have been wont 
to gather in straggling pieces 
of pine lands. Scrip that a 
short time ago sold for $12 
sells now for $35, and the few 
pieces which are to be had find 
ready purchasers. ‘There has 
been a decided boom in this 
sort of property within the past 
three months. 


The tug Mocking Bird is en 
route to the Saginaw River 
from upper Michigan with a 
raft of 4,000,000 feet for J. H. 
Hill & Sons, and the tug Avery 
brings a raft from the mouth 
of French River to the Sagi- 
naw. 

* * * 

The name of the Fairchild & 
Mississippi River Railroad in 
Wisconsin, of which N. C. Fos- 
ter is the chief promoter, has 
been changed to Sault Ste. 
Marie & Northwestern. Rails 
are to be laid between Fair- 
child and Osseo so that trains 
can be running by July 1. 


The live men of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., begin to see that 
there is danger from the 
growth of Muskegon, which 
now has advantage as a lake 
port and is rapidly acquiring 
that of railroads. The propo- 
sition to dredge Grand River 
so as to allow the heavier class 
of lake vessels to reach Grand 
Rapids is now being agitated. 


An interesting feature in 
connection with the dissolution 
of the firm of George H. Peters 
& Co., of Boston, is the fact 
of the long continuance in di- 
rect succession in the lumber 
business of the Peters family. 
The firm of Edward D. Peters 
& Co. was founded in 1811, and 
upon the death of Edward 
Peters descended to his son, 
George H. Peters, who has re- 
mained active until now. The 
new firm of Davenport, Peters 
& Co. is composed of George 
H. Davenport, who held an in- 
terest in the old firm; G. Gor- 
ham Peters, son of the late 
senior member, and William 
Bacon, formerly salesman for 
the old firm. All the members 
of the present firm are well 
known in the trade at home 
and in the producing districts. 
With the retirement of George 
H. Peters, Boston loses one of 





its most respected lumbermen. 
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Shortleaf Pine 


}] Dependable shippers of 
‘| quality Flooring. Fin- 
‘1 ish, Siding, Ceiling. 
Mouldings, No. 1 & 2 
K. D. Eased Edge Di- 
mension, Large Struc- 
tural Timbers, Squares, 
etc. 85% of produc- 
tion Kiln Dried Stock. 
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C. C. DAY 


Band Sawn -- 
Own Manufacture --~- 


HARDWOODS oiw. Turco 
CYPRESS -- 


YELLOW 
PINE - 


Yard Items Treated -- 
* MIXED CARS + 


ABERDEEN, - MISS. 





4-4 5-4 — SOFT SHORT 
LEAF K-D FINISH, DIMEN- 
SION and BOARDS 














CALCASIEU 





YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
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Enforcement of 


Amemcanfimmberman 


Marking of Im- 


ported Lumber Is Demanded 


WasHINGTON, May 31.—A brief supporting 
the proposal that the marking of imported arti- 
cles shall be enforced, has been submitted to 
the Commissioner of Customs by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

This has been a controversial subject since 
the Tariff Act of 1930 was adopted, and it 
is expected that there will soon be a decision 
on it by the Bureau of Customs. The matter 
has recently taken on a new aspect, because it 
is proposed entirely to rewrite the marking 
provision of the 1930 Act, revision of which 
Act is now under consideration by the ways 
and means committee. One proposal is that 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be permitted 
to except from the marking law any imported 
article if it had been imported during the past 
five years without being specifically required 
by the Treasury Department to be marked. 
The effect of this amendment would be to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to con- 
tinue to permit the importation of lumber with- 
out being marked to identify the country of its 
origin, regardless of whether such marking is 
regarded as practicable or not. The present 
law, on which the brief is based, specifies that 
marking may be omitted only if impracticable. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation takes the stand that Section 304 of the 
present law is mandatory as to the marking of 


both in Canada and in the United States. 

(b) Marking does not injure lumber. 

(c) The expense of marking imported lum- 
ber would not be economically prohibitive of 
importation. 

(d) The provision for the marking of con- 
tainers generally is not applicable to lumber. 

5. Imported lumber is not excepted from 
the requirement of marking by Article 513 
of Customs Regulations, 1931. 

6. Marking of imported lumber is neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the Domestic 
Origin Act. 

Section 304 of the Tariff Act of 1930 is man- 
datory and its terms are clear. The association 
contends that it should be enforced, and that 
failure to enforce it with respect to imported 
lumber is a clear disregard of the terms of the 
law. 


Wants Tariff Protection Only 
Where Really Needed 


WASHINGTON, May 31.—Incidental to the 
hearing regarding the proposed trade agree- 
ment with Ecuador, before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, on May 17, Wilson 
Compton, representing the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, disclosed that the 
lumber trade has been “hopeful of securing the 
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those classifications as to which there is no 
important need for protection. Where there 
is need, we will then have a much better 
structure; and I do hope, in so far as that 
is involved, that that objective will be in 
mind. 

Frankly, he told the committee, when it 
comes to a matter of Congressional action, 
as it now stands, if we are interested in the 
protection of our surplus woods, we are sup- 
posed also to justify a tariff on balsa from 
Ecuador. Now, how on earth could anyone 
do that? 

Mr. Compton explained that “lumber” in- 
cludes surplus woods, scarce woods and those 
commercially non-existent in the United States. 
The surpluses are those that seek restored 
export but are seriously handicapped by the 
numerous discriminations abroad, including the 
effects of the British Imperial preference 
tariffs, 


Europe Has Exported 72 
Percent of 1937 Quota 


Vienna, Austria, May 14.—The executive 
committee of the European Timber Exporters’ 
Convention held its sixth ordinary meeting in 
Vienna on May 13. Delegates of all countries 
adhering to this convention were present. The 
meeting was opened by President Carl Kempe, 
Stockholm. On his suggestion, Franz Hass- 
lacher, president of the Austrian Timber Board, 
was elected chairman of the meeting and pre- 
sided over the deliberations until their con- 
clusion, 

The sales of the exporting countries belong- 
ing to the E. T. E. C. reach at present the 
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The Picture Panel of which the above is a photographic reproduction is made of California Pine Plywood, and has been sent by W. B. Laughead, advertis- 


ing manager Red River Lumber Co., 


Westwood, Calif., to the company's friends in the trade as a token of esteem, in the hope that its artistic merits will 


win for it a place in the decorative scheme of office or home 





lumber, unless the particular article in ques- 
tion has been formally excepted from the re- 
quirement. “The statute does not require that 
only such articles as may be specified by the 
Secretary are required to be marked. In the 
absence of a specific exception made by the 
Secretary in conformity with this provision of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, all imported articles 
must be marked. Failure to mark articles 
which have not been excepted subjects them 
to the penalty provisions of Section 304.” 

The brief is the final presentation of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
support of its request that the Commissioner of 
Customs properly enforce the marking statute. 
The brief is summarized as follows: 

1. The marking of imported articles is 
made mandatory by Section 304 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

2. Imported lumber is an article and 
therefore is subject to the requirement of 
marking. 

3. Imported lumber has not been excepted 
from the statutory requirement. 

4. Imported lumber can not be excepted 


from the requirement of marking on the 
basis of the exceptions provided in the 
statute. 


(a) Lumber can be marked and is marked, 


co-operation of the agencies of the Government, 
including the Congress,” for a different handling 
of the American lumber tariffs. 

Those tariffs have been largely specific as 
distinguished from ad valorem, he explained. 
“You can readily realize some of the draw- 
backs from the standpoint of protection which 
that involves. It provides probably more pro- 
tection than is needed in some cases, and less 
in some other cases.” 

Mr. Compton also made the point that United 
States tariffs heretofore have been applied to 
all lumber without much differentiation, al- 
though there has been an occasional case of 
differentiation. The hope of the lumber indus- 
try is to secure a reformation of the lumber 
tariffs in such a manner that substantial pro- 
tection would be given where really needed, and 
not where it is not needed. The witness took 
“balsa lumber,” which comes from Ecuador, as 
typical of a classification on which there is a 
so called protective tariff. 

As far as I know, he said, there is no jus- 
tification for it from the competitive stand- 
point. * * * I am talking about a tariff as a 
protection for domestic industry. We can 
gradually work to a point where such pro- 
tective tariffs apply to the woods which need 
protection, and are omitted with respect to 


following percentages of the quota allocated for 
the current year: 


Percent Percent 
Sweden ..cecees 76 Austria as 47 
el) 79 Czechoslovakia... 61 
SM svrccsen. OO Roumania ..... 77 


Latvia .........100 
a 45 

Thus 72 per cent of the entire E. T. E. C. 
quota for 1937 have already been sold. 

The quantities still remaining for sale will 
only just cover the requirements of importing 
countries. 

It was agreed to call the next ordinary gen- 
eral meeting of E. T. E. C. for Sept. 29. On 
this occasion, the quotas for 1938 will be estab- 
lished. 


Yugoslavia .... 41 





Canada's Exports Decline 


MonTrREAL, QueE., May 26.—Canadian exports 
of planks and boards during April amounted to 
101,079,000 feet, of the value of $2,544,036, as 
compared with 148,837,000 feet, worth $3, 549, - 
709, in the previous month, and 107,949,000 feet, 
valued at $2,165,157, in the same month last 
year, The United Kingdom and the United 


States were the chief purchasers, of 50,436,000 
feet and 38,688,000 feet, respectively. 
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International Timber Organiza- 
tion Reviews Markets 


VIENNA, AusTRIA, May 12.—The eighth 
ordinary general meeting of the Comité Inter- 
national du Bois (C. I. B.) took place here 
May 10 and 11. Representatives of the timber 
interests in each of the seven countries adhering 
to the organization were present, viz: Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Poland, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. 

In the main, the discussions concerned the 
current work of the Comité and the Permanent 
Secretariate, whose seat is in Vienna, It 
appeared from reports that the organization had 
been materially strengthened, and that its activi- 
ties had been considerably intensified in every 
direction. 

The position of the international market was 
the subject of exhaustive consideration, and 
the unanimous opinion was expressed that the 
improvement that commenced at the end of 
1935 had now extended to embrace every mar- 
ket, and had led to stabilization. 


The president of the department for timber 
utilization, M. René Chaplain, director general 
of the French State Forests, was present and 
availed himself of the opportunity to extend a 
formal invitation to all organizations present to 
attend the third International Timber Utiliza- 
tion Conference arranged to take place in Paris 
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at the end of July. It was reported, to gen- 
eral satisfaction, that the participation of twen- 
ty-four countries, including twenty organiza- 
tions actively engaged in the cause of timber, 
appeared to be assured. 

In conclusion, the election of officers in 
accordance with the articles of association was 
proceeded with, and the president who had 
functioned since the inception of the organiza- 
tion, Count Krystyn Ostrowski (Poland), was 
re-elected for the fifth time. The vice- presi- 
dent retiring in accordance with the articles, 
Prince Johannes Lobkowicz (C zechoslovakia), 
was replaced by Count Anton Ceschi, vice- 
president of the Austrian Timber Council. 
Other vice-presidents are Comm. Dott, Carlo 
di Nola, head of the Italian delegation, and 
M. Costinescu, president of the UGIR (Ru- 
mania). 

The latest double number of the “Interna- 
tional Review on Timber Utilization,” a journal 
appearing at_ intervals of six to eight weeks 
in English, French and German, has just been 
issued by the C. I. B. Each number embodies 
a series of interesting reports from all over the 
world, and the arrangement facilitates easy 
reference. The sections include one on general 
matters, others on various fields of utilization, 
and another on the latest innovations and in- 
ventions. Specimen number gladly sent on 
application to the Comité International du Bois 
(C. I, B.), 27 Singerstrasse, Vienna I, Austria. 


Proposals to Safeguard Excise Tax on 


Lumber 


WASHINGTON, May 31.—The emergency ex- 
cise tariff tax on imported lumber expires by 
limitation on June 30, but the Administration 
has introduced extension legislation which .it is 
expected will be considered shortly. 


Already a bill (HR 7045) has been intro- 
duced by Representative Martin Smith, of 
Washington State, to amend the lumber excise 
tax provision in such a way as to effect the 
following three objectives: 


1. Realize collection of the excise tax on 
the board measure content of imported lumber. 


2. Determine by formal act the question as 
to whether timber is included in “lumber” as 
used in the import excise tax provision. 


3. Remove the excise tax on northern white 
pine, Norway pine, and western white spruce. 


The first two objectives would clear up diffi- 
culties which prevent proper administration of 
the tax, and would accomplish the objectives 
sought by the Steiwer amendment to last year’s 
revenue bill, which was withdrawn at the re- 
quest of the State Department on the ground 
that as worded, it might violate the trade agree- 
ment with Canada. 


In determining board measure content for 
excise tax purposes, lumber is at present meas- 
ured on its net dimensions as imported. On 
the other hand, for tariff purposes, the lumber 
is measured on the basis of true board measure, 
with no deduction for loss of size due to plan- 
ing and shrinkage. 

This results in an absurd situation. A Cana- 
dian manufacturer sells in the United States 
20,000 board feet of dressed lumber, on which 
he must pay duty on the full amount at 50 cents 
per 1,000, but he may remeasure the lumber 
as only 15,000 board feet when he pays the 
excise tax of $1.50 per 1,000 feet on imports 
of lumber. This second measurement is based 
on the net dimensions of the individual pieces. 
As a result, instead of paying a total of $2 per 
1,000 board feet on the lumber he actually sells. 
he pays only $1.62%. In the two months of 
January and February, 1937, the Treasury lost 
more than $15,000 in duty collections by this 
device. 

A case is now pending in the Customs Court 
in which it is contended that “timber,” not 


Imports 


being specifically named in the Revenue Act, is 
not included in that Act and therefore is not 
properly subject to the excise tax on lumber 
imports. Schedule 2, of the Canadian Trade 
Agreement which reduces the excise tax on 
lumber imports from $3 to $1.50 a thousand, 
has a provision to the effect that if the deci- 
sion of the Customs Court in the pending case 
should except “timber” from the broad classi- 
fication of “lumber,” such timber should not 
be subject to the provisions of the Canadian 
Agreement “binding” the regular tariff duty 
to 50 cents a thousand, but provides that timber 
will be subject to the full statutory tariff rate 
of $1, and, furthermore, the door is left open 
for the imposition of a new tariff (excise) tax 
provided the total of import duties and taxes 
should not exceed $2 a thousand. This would 
leave Congress free, if the Customs Court rules 
that timber is not lumber, to adopt a new statu- 
tory tax at the rate of $1 a thousand on timber. 

The purpose of the amendment in Represen- 
tative Smith’s bill defining lumber as including 
timber, is to eliminate any necessity of special 
action by Congress in the future to restore the 
tax on timber, if the Customs Court rules that 
timber is not lumber, in the suit which is now 
pending. 

The third objective of Representative Smith’s 
bill is in the nature of a compromise. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has several times gone on record as advocating 
tariff protection only on those woods which 
are already available in surplus quantity in 
the United States. Northern white pine, Nor- 
way pine and western white spruce are not in 
the category of what are generally considered 
surplus woods, nor are they generally competi- 
tive with the surplus woods, and the associa- 
tion has taken the position, acquiesced in by 
the regional manufacturers’ associations, that 
no objection would be offered to removal of 
the tariff on these species. 

At the same time, there is a possibility that 
Canada might object to the first two amend- 
ments as being a technical violation of the trade 
agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada, and the concession of eliminating the duty 
on these three woods would offset any possible 
detriment to Canada in such a technical viola- 
tion if it exists. 
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Sales Come Easier 


when you stock SABINE Short 
Leaf Southern Pine. It’s attrac- 
tive, well manufactured stock 
that creates a favorable first 
impression. It is thoroughly 
seasoned, which means that it 
will give satisfaction on the 
jobs. It's correctly graded and 
promptly delivered—and you 
can depend on the same kind 
of good service on every order. 
Just put us to the test! 


SABINE LUMBER CO. 


SHORTLEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


SALES OFFICE: 





Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 


Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 


AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 
28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 


H.E.WEBSTE-R- 
LUMBER. CO. 


SS as Ciry, MO. 


Ur ZfOLTI L?2 


COLORT 
TEXTURE 
QUALITY 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 
44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
aad Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—Douglas fir pro- 
duction continues high in this area, while 
pine production is slightly lower. The fir 
output is within 16 percent of the all-time 
high of 1926-29. The market on most di- 
mensions is somewhat softer than it was 
thirty days ago. 


INTERCOASTAL—Average prices are off 
about $2. The market is about holding its 
own. A leveling off process at.current levels 
is expected within the near future. Nearby 
space continues tight, but more is available 
for forward loading. Bookings are now 
being made for late summer tidewater de- 
livery. 

CALIFORNIA—The market is easier and 
space is more plentiful than in months. A 
few smaller ships have been laid up, and 
immediate space is available on regular car- 
riers. The market inclined to temporary 
softness, but demand is fairly good. Berth 
rate is off $1 to $1.50. 


NEARBY, LOCAL, RAIL—Nearby business 
is somewhat slower and, while prices are 
holding at recent reductions, the demand is 
curtailed. Local construction has fallen off 
somewhat. Rail business is moderate. 


FOREIGN—Foreign trade is light, and 
ample space is available, Rates in open mar- 
kets are inclined to softness. Oriental de- 


- mand is reported generally lower than in 


many weeks. 


LOGS—Logs are more plentiful, and sort- 
ing has been resumed on a wider scale. 
Prices are inclined to be firm, Better weather, 
and settlement of labor difficulties, have ma- 
terially increased camp output. 





San Francisco, Calif. 


PACIFIC COAST - AUSTRALASIAN CON- 
FERENCE RATES—Effective May 1, to ex- 
pire Aug. 31, new base rates forlumber from 
Pacific Coast to Australian ports follow: 





Redwood, to Sydney and Melbourne, to $23 
from $15 per 1,000 board feet; to Newcastle 
and Adelaide, to $25 from $15.50; and to 
Australian out-ports, to $26 from $18. These 
rates apply from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles only. 


White pine, sugar pine and Port Orford 
cedar, to Sydney and Melbourne, to $23 from 
$17; to Newcastle and Adelaide, to $25 from 
$17; and to outports, to $26 from $20. 


On Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock and red 
cedar, to Suva, Fiji Islands, the rates were 
increased to $20 from $18 on lots under 500,- 
000 feet, and to $18 from $17 on lots of 
500,000 feet or over. No expiration date was 
set for the Suva rates. The chief item in 
Australian lumber, Douglas fir, is open, with 
$18 to $20 going. 


GULF WESTBOUND CONFERENCE RATES 
—Proposed increased rates that would apply 
from Gulf of Mexico ports to Pacific Coast on 
lumber have been announced. Effective date 
unannounced. 


Lumber and logs, hardwood, to $1.50 from 
$1.40 per hundred pounds; LCL; logging 
hardware, to 70 cents from 62% cents per 
hundred pounds, CL. 


WESTBOUND CONFERENCE RATES—The 
final group of contract rate increases in the 
Pacific Coast-Oriental trade affecting build- 
ing materials has been announced, The 
rates become effective July 15, 1937: 


W/M—Per 40 cu. ft. or 2,000 lbs., whichever 
creates greatest revenue. 

WT.—Per 2,000 lbs. 

Boards, viz: gypsum baseboard, plaster- 
board, plaster wallboard, stucco baseboard, 


woodcore wallboard and fibre wallboard—$6 
to $8 W/M. 


Insulating lumber 





$6 to $18 W/M. 


BUILDING — Western building operations 
attained in April their highest rate of ac- 
tivity during the post-depression period, ac- 
cording to Bank of America Business Review. 
Building permits issued by fifty representa- 
tive cities in eight western States during 
April had a total dollar value of $21,645,609, 
compared with $15,109,292 for the correspond- 
ing month last year, and $20,509,248 for 
this year. This represents a gain of $5,399,- 
956, or 43.3 percent, over April a year ago, 
and an increase of $1,136,361, or 5.5 percent, 
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over March, 1937. The March, 1937, permits 
were the highest reported during the recov- 
ery period until they were exceeded by those 
of April. The large gains in western build- 
ing activity over 1934 and 1935 levels are 
apparent from the substantial increases of 
415 percent and 102 percent in the value of 
April, 1937, permits over those in the same 
months of 1934 and 1935, respectively. The 
increase in April building activity over the 
same month last year was widespread 
throughout the Far West. Forty of the fifty 
reporting cities showed gains over a year 
ago, and fifteen of these made outstanding 
increases of over 100 percent, and twenty- 
five cities reported gains of over 50 percent. 
The cumulative value of building permits 
issued by approximately fifty Western cities 
for the first four months of the year totaled 
$68,444,476, compared with $53,214,988 during 
a similar period in 1936, $33,416,485 in 1935 
and $18,024,409 in 1934. These totals repre- 
sent gains of 28.6 percent over 1936, 104.8 
percent over 1935, and 279.7 percent over 
1934, 


REDWoOOD—Demand continues fairly 
steady, with business coming from all east- 
ern markets. Prices have’ strengthened 
somewhat to a position reported in better 
relation to demand. Mills are making some 
gains in inventories, though rather slowly in 
the more popular items. Demand for tank 
and vat continues steady. 


DOUGLAS FIR—wWith business still good, 
the demand has slackened considerably, and 
prices are said to be off on the average from 
$1 to $1.50 from the peak. California yards 
are believed to have about 90 days supply 
ahead, and not likely to be in the market 
generally for about 60 days. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, the situation is 
ivoked upon as fairly good. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Although some re- 
cent softening in demand for both Ponderosa 
and sugar pines has been reported, the mar- 
ket continues to be satisfactory, and the 
slight recession is regarded as temporary. 
Prices are reported steady. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—There is an impression 
that there has been a sharp decline in the 
volume of business, but reliable statistics 
demonstrate that for the industry as a whole 
there is very little change in either the 
volume of orders, shipments or production. 
Longleaf items are in strong demand, espe- 
cially timbers. Slow demand for a few items 
in shortleaf dimension and lower grades of 
boards does not indicate any weakness in 
the market. It would be beneficial if the 
mills could round out their assortments of 
items that have been in short supply for so 
long. Production is somewhat in excess of 
orders. Unfilled orders at 120 mills on May 
22 showed a decrease of 4 percent below the 
aggregate of the week before. Total stocks 
May 22 at 114 mills were 83 percent of nor- 
mal, and 2 percent below those of this time 
a year ago. 


HARDWOODS—Reports are that there is a 
little falling off in demand for hardwoods, 
and a variety of prices, but there are some 
mills that report sales at their old lists. 
Production is gaining a little on account of 
favorable weather, but there is not much 
of an increase, as the average for 113% units 
reporting to the Southern Hardwood Produc- 
ers (Inc.) as of May 1, compared with April 
1, was only 81,000 feet. The stocks of plain 
red gum are increasing a little, but the 
greatest increase is only about 10 percent, 
which is shown in 4/4 No. 1 common and 
select plain, and a like increase in the same 
grade of plain sap. Black gum is showing 
an increase of about 20 percent, and tupelo, 
5 percent in 4/4 FAS, and 20 percent in 4/4 
No. 1 and select. Plain white oak 4/4 FAS 
is increased about 10 percent, and 4/4 No. 1 
and select about 3 percent, while there is a 
loss in 4/4 No. 2. Plain red oak shows small 
gains, except in 4/4 FAS, which lost about 
10 percent. Ash in all grades is selling 
faster than it is being produced, as is No. 2 
cottonwood. Magnolia shows a little surplus 
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accumulating in No. 1 and select, but is los- 
ing to sales in FAS and No. 2. 


CYPRESS—Cypress in nearly all grades is 
moving faster than it is being produced, and 
there is a marked shortage in the industry 
as a whole of some pepular items. The mills 
are operating to their capacities, and, at the 
present rate of incoming orders, it appears 
as if it would be some time before the 
relationship of stocks to demand would show 
any change. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers report 
plenty of orders for upper grades, and few 
for lowers. Some No. 2 items dropped below 
$20, mill. With higher timber costs, and 
higher wages, most mills see the necessity to 
curtail when prices drop below $20. Produc- 
tion has declined, although a few mills still 
operate 24 hours a day. 


OAK FLOORING—Some items were ad- 
vanced last week. Calls for all type flooring 
are on the increase. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES are stiff at $3.35 
for No. 2’s and $4.05 to $4.25 for No. 1 
XXXXX. There has been evident a tendency 
to switch to water shipments. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE is entering upon 
the usual summer dull season. Demand in 
the southern States continues good, but 
northern and eastern buyers are not in the 
market. Government purchasing agencies 
are taking a lot of lumber of all kinds, par- 
ticularly small framing and rough and 
dressed boards. Demand for better grades, 
rough and dressed, is light and prices are 
not quite as. strong, although the mills 
getting out mixed cars of rough finish have 
not shown any disposition to lower prices. 
Retail yards in the South are buying a lot 
of No. 1 common boards. Demand from the 
box manufacturers for rough stock box has 
shown a marked increase and the price is 
only a little lower. The call for rough small 
framing, green, has not been so brisk from 
yards in the South, but the demand for this 
stock from the East, to be shipped by water, 
has shown some improvement, with prices 
on random lengths weaker. Some of the 
larger industrial concerns are also buying 
more dressed and resawn box lumber. Air 
dried roofers have been moving very slowly 
and are weakening. For a while, most mills 
in Georgia were asking $17.50 for 6-, 8- and 
10-inch; $14 for 4-inch, and $18@18.50 for 
12-inch dressed four sides. Today the price 
appears to be about 50 cents less than this. 
Good weather has stimulated production and 
shipping. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Although there has 
been a marked fluctuation in demand from 
week to week, business has steadily main- 
tained a faster pace than during last year 
at the same time. Current production has 
finally overtaken sales, though total output 
for the year to date is far below bookings. 
Order files have been greatly reduced, with 
shipments heavier than sales during the past 
two weeks, but the files are still 50 percent 
greater than they were a year ago. Most 
of the demand is from retail yards, with in- 
dustrials in the market for a satisfactory 
volume of material. Assortments at the mills 
in many cases are badly broken, although 
stocks are slightly in excess of those of a 
year ago. Low grade boards, dimension and 
uppers are in short supply generally. Prices 
are firm at levels established some weeks 
ago, with premiums being asked on some of 
the items in short supply. 





MILLWORK is moving quite satisfactorily. 
The scarcity of suitable shop lumber, par- 
ticularly Inland Empire and West Coast is 
still being felt. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Dealers are 
looking forward to one of the most active 
and profitable years, so far as cedar posts 
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are concerned. There are good prospects of 
greatly increased activity in the pole mar- 
ket, but demand has fallen off somewhat 
recently. 


RETAIL—At 474 retail yards in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district, sales during last 
April totaled 6,919,000 board feet, as com- 
pared with 4,652,000 feet sold in March, and 
6,717,000 feet in April, 1936. At 449 yards, 
stocks April 30 totaled 89,883,000 board feet, 
as compared with 89,716,000 feet’ March 31 
and 82,472,000 feet April 30, 1936. Total 
sales of all materials at 474 yards totaled 
$1,179,000 during last April, $909,850 during 
last March, and $1,127,140 during April last 
year. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Sales, both do- 
mestic and export, have declined. Produc- 
tion is being maintained at from 15 to 25 
percent above sales. Hardwood manufactur- 
ers contend that an excess of production 
over sales is necessary to rebuild their 
stocks, shattered by the tremendous business 
of late spring and early summer. The do- 
mestic furniture industry has continued as 
the heaviest buyer, although there has been 
a large volume of sales for building uses. 
Box and crate plants have bought plentifully 
of the lower grades, particularly cottonwood, 
dry stocks of which are difficult to find. Sap 
gum has suffered the greatest decline in 
price. Quotations on other woods are hold- 
ing fairly firm. Lower grades of oak, prin- 
cipally red and white mixed, are down, as 
flooring manufacturers have pegged their 
purchasing prices and decline to pay more. 
Their offered prices are $8 to $12 under those 
paid three months ago. From overseas there 
have been many cables of inquiry, but few 
sales; foreign shipments are fairly .heavy, 
however, on orders placed some weeks ago. 
A threat to overseas sales was obviated when 
the Gulf Conference, after twice calling a 
meeting of shippers to consider an increase 
in rates, decided to continue in effect for the 
remainder of the year the present schedule 
of 35 cents for heavy hardwoods and 45 cents 
for light, to United Kingdom ports. 


Houston, Tex. 


Southern Texas has experienced a thirty- 
day drouth, which is causing hesitancy on 
the part of the country yards. Good rains 
within the next ten days to two weeks would 
put the crops in fine condition. The Pan- 
handle section has reported considerable 
rains, with the “dust bowl” receiving from 
one to three inches. Building continues in 
this section twenty-one percent above the 
same period last year, and reports are that 
further increase in volume is expected. 


SOUTHERN PINE—A number of items con- 
tinued to weaken. It is almost impossible 
to say just what the market is on 1x4, 1x6-, 
1x8- and 1x10-inch No. 2; or on 1x4-, 1x6-, 
1x8-, 1x10- and 1x12-inch No. 3, on which 
some low prices have been reported. Better 
grades of inch lumber are firm, and it is 
rather difficult to buy No. 1 in large quan- 
tities. Dimension prices hold fairly well. 
With order files lower, there is considerably 
more unsold lumber on hand at the mills. 
Railroad buying, particularly of decking and 
lining, is active, and there are a number of 
large inquiries out for such material. The 
export market has shown some tendency to 
weakness, because timbers do not carry satis- 
factorily in the water during the summer 
so exporters wish to clean up their stocks 
and buy only what they can sell. Prime 
has shown a tendency to increase in price 
by $5 to $10 a thousand. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingle prices 
have shown some weakness, although buying 
has been better. Prices f. o. b. mill are: 
No. 1 Perfections, $3.60; No. 2 Perfections, 
$2.55; No. 3 Perfections, $1.45; No. 1 XXXXX, 
$3.05; No. 2 XXXXX, $2.30; No. 3 8-inch clear 
and better, $1.35; 6-inch No. 1 dimensions, 
$4.10; 5-inch No. 1 dimension, $3.70, and 5- 
inch No. 2 dimensions, $2.85, Lath have con- 
tinued to decline, with No. 1 selling for about 
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$4, mill, and No. 2 at $3.50, mill. Orders have 
been a little more plentiful. 


HARDWOODS—Mill stocks are light. A 
few orders are coming through. 


OAK FLOORING remains firm, Select quar- 
tered white oak is selling for $75; select 
quartered red, $74; clear plain white, $88; 
clear plain red, $75; select plain white, $73; 
select plain red, $70; No. 1 common white, 
$61; No. 1 common red, $60; No. 2 common 
mixed, $36. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—For the 
first time in many months, rail prices even 
on mixed cars which have advanced at fairly 
regular intervals, have softened, most quota- 
tions being $1@2 off. The huge backlog of 
orders has been reduced nearly a hundred 
million feet. Mill stocks are now better bal- 
anced than for some time. Most new orders 
call for yard stock. Railroad and car mate- 
rial buying is slow, but large quantities of 
these items are still being delivered to cus- 
tomers. 

INTERCOASTAIL-—Atlantiec Coast transac- 
tions still depend largely on ability to secure 
ship space. Some declare no July space is 
left, while other shippers here say some can 
be had. Orders have fallen off, though east 
coast stocks are reported low. The mills 
still have orders on hand for close to sixty 
days operation. 

CALIFORNIA—Lumber movement to this 
market is not quite so brisk. . 

EXPORT—For the first time since the 
maritime strike there have been spot ships 
available for movement to the Orient. High 
ocean rates have reduced volume of United 
Kingdom orders going to British Columbia, 
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and Oriental specifications usually are de- 
sirable for Canadian mills, so they may be 
expected to offer stronger competition. Cana- 
dian mills use British-owned ships under a 
liberal Canadian Government subsidy. 


LOGS—Input is mounting rapidly. Prices 
are softer, but are not much changed, as sup- 
plies are still below normal. Cedar shingle 
and lumber logs are a little easier, prices 
running from $16-17 for shingle logs, to 
$30@34 for lumber logs. Good hemlock pulp 
logs are firm at $14. Good fir logs bring $13, 
22 and $28. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Sales reported by 
representative mills and line yards last 
month were under those of a year ago, while 
construction awards showed increases of 
up to 85 percent. The lumber market is 
considered temporarily oversold as well as 
overstocked. Prices continue to recede. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Prices have been 
Shaved around $1 within the past ten days. 
Mills have been able to accumulate some 
stocks, but, in the main, assortments are 
broken. Mills are all caught up on back 
orders, and shipments are fairly prompt. 
Small mills are obtaining a sizable portion 
of the district’s business by their sharp price 
reductions. 

WESTERN PINES—The market has shown 
little if any change in the last two weeks. 
Prices are fairly steady on most grades, ex- 
cept for some slight weakness in commons. 
Shop grades are in good demand. 


SHINGLES—The settlement of the West 
coast strike caused a further slight easing in 
the local shingle market. Prices were cut 
5 to 10 cents a square. There are no heavy 
stocks on hand. Sales by retailers have 
dropped off perceptibly. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Supply is still small and 
prices are holding fairly well. Most mills 
report a scarcity of No. 2 dimension. 




















CYPRESS—Little if any change is reported 
in the cypress trade. Stocks of common are 
broken, but are a little better than they were 








ALABAMA RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY, 
Montgomery, Ala. 























i! Members, Southern Pine Ass‘n. 


Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your I 

repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide-treated ; 

Long Leaf and Short Leaf. | 
Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 

Flooring, Ceiling. Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car | 

Material—mixed or straight cars. 


Address all Correspondence to Montgomery, Ala. Il 


COOSA RIVER 


LUMBER CORP. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 























MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 
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WE try to help our customers build business— 
and to merit their orders by supplying better 


products and rendering superior service. If this appeals 
to you, we invite you to try our straight or mixed cars 
of Oak Flooring and Arkansas Pine. 


Hope you'll write us concerning your needs. 
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Rely On Us For 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
PINE 


in straight or mixed cars—or 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


in mixed cars—or direct shipments by 
water to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. 





Or you can order from our convenient 
Distributing Yards at 


BALTIMORE—Brown’s Wharf, foot of 


Broadway, phone—Wolfe . 
ELIZABETH, N. J.—ll S. Front St., 
phone—Elizabeth 2-0600. 


BROOELYN—First St. and Gowanus 
Ceanal—phone Main—4-7417. 


PHILADELPHIA — 1121 N. Delaware 
Ave., phone Regent—9333. 


Tell us what you need—and let us give 
you full information about our products 
and unusual service. 


FOREMAN - BLADES LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
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LONG TIMBERS! 


Our Main 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
Lumber 
Business is 


nail 


OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 














SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 








26th YEAR 
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last month. The local demand is quiet, but 
mill representatives state that other sections 
have been buying. 


OAK FLOORING—Prices rule unchanged, 
but volume of sales is rather light. Mills 
are catching up on their backlog of orders 
but }#x2%-inch selects still are oversold. 


RETAIL—Sales of lumber by 157 reporting 
retail yards in the tenth Federal Reserve 
district during April declined 3.2 percent 
from a year ago, but increased 23.5 percent 
from the preceding month. Sales of all ma- 
terials increased 15 percent and 21.5 percent 
for the comparable periods. 


HARDWOOD demand is slow and prices 
are weak. Furniture buyers are sending out 
more inquiries, as production schedules call 
for 20 percent more lumber than those of a 
year ago. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Operators here are 
running their plants steadily, catching up 
on unfilled orders that have accumulated 
during recent weeks, and in consequence 
production schedules are high. There is every 
probability that this condition will continue 
indefinitely, lumbermen say, as most plants 
have unfilled order files that are larger than 
normally are found at this season of the 
year. Volume of both water and rail busi- 
ness is holding up well, but some local plants 
expect a falling off in the latter department. 
They declare they are busy now filling old 
orders, but that there is an apparent buy- 
ing strike so far as the middle West is con- 
cerned, little new business being reported. 
They declare that future business from points 
west of Chicago is very dull. Local lum- 
bermen admit that there has been some 
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softness in California’s demand for lumber 
from here and say that this may have led 
to some of the independent ship operators 
scouting for business at concessions in rates. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN MARKET—Market reac- 
tions attributed to seasonal conditions and 
the uncertainty with regard to Federal legis- 
lation, were noted by Southeastern lumber- 
men, this week. Production in practically all 
lines continued at capacity, with no indica- 
tion of a let-up, as inventories have been 
substantially depleted in recent months. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS—The lightening of 
demand for cypress reported here by major 
factors in the industry, has not been suffi- 
cient to permit accumulation of anything like 
complete inventories. Demand has been so 
consistently heavy for months that dry 
stocks of many items have been badly de- 
pleted. There has been no recession in prices 
and none is expected. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Shortleaf pine, No. 2 
common, was reported off $2 to $3, with some 
other recessions at other points along the 
line. The principal softening has been in 
the lower grades. There has been little or 
no change in the longleaf pine situation. 
The best-informed lumbermen were appar- 
ently of the opinion that pine prices, which 
had trended consistently upward until re- 
cently, were likely to resume this movement 
within a month or six weeks. 

HARDWOODS—tThere has been some re- 
cession in prices, pretty well distributed over 
the entire hardwood list. This is of course 
attributed largely to seasonal conditions and 
the lightening of current demand from Caro- 
lina furniture plants. 





Lumber Sales Organization Visits 
Source of Supply 


NorrH ToNAWANDA, N. J., May 31.—The 
officers and sales staff of The R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), of North Tonawanda, 
made a trip to Blind River, Ont., leaving 
Buffalo in a private car on Friday, May 14, 
and returning to Buffalo on Sunday, May 16. 

The party visited the mills of J. J. McFad- 
den (Ltd.), at Blind River, Ont., where up- 
wards of twenty million feet of northern white 
pine (Pinus Strobus) and red pine is being pro- 
duced for the North Tonawanda company. The 
lumber is expected to move via water down the 
Great Lakes to the Jones company’s docks at 
North Tonawanda, where grading, sorting and 
milling will be done for distribution to the 
retail lumber trade in the East. 

The party was met at Blind River by J. J. 
McFadden, Mr. FitzGerald and Mr. Smith, of 
the Blind River organization, who entertained 





Officials and members of The R. T. Jones Lumber 


the North Tonawanda group at a luncheon at 
the American Hotel. 

The officers and members of the sales force 
from The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
making the trip were as follows: R. T. Jones, 
president; H. M. Jones, vice president and 
treasurer; H. D. Howden, vice president; C, D. 
Jones, vice president; R. T. Jones, Jr., secre- 
tary; I. A. White, Syracuse; B. F. Bechtel, 
Tonawanda; G. H. Schweitzer, Tonawanda; 
E. F, Bartel, New York; R. R. Finkel, Mifflin- 
burg, Pa.; J. A. Gibson, Philadelphia; A. J. 
Allen, Horseheads, N. Y.; E. Watson, 
Grove City, Pa.; F. H. Connelly, Tonawanda ; 
T. Donaldson, Newark, N. J.; Wm. Aten, 
Kingston, Pa.; C. A. White, Canaan, N. Y.; 
J. A. MacCrea, Buffalo; M. S. Kennedy, 
Buffalo; W. M. Sommerfeldt, Tonawanda ; 
Miss M. L. Connelly, Buffalo; W. D. Miller, 
North Tonawanda. 


Co. (Inc.) sales organization photographed at 


Blind River, Ont. Can. 
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Fresh From the Press 


Man in a Chemical World; by A. Cressy 
Morrison—This book marks the close of 
three centuries of chemical manufacture in 
America, and it is a clear and concise sum- 
ming up of the progress of that industry. It 
is written for “the man in the street,” rather 
than for the scientist, telling in simple lan- 
guage the astonishing story of chemistry and 
how it enters into every phase of our every- 
day living. The part the chemical industries 
play in our health, our food, our homes, our 
amusements, our transportation, our cloth- 
ing, and in the manufacture of practically 
everything we touch or see, is pictured in 
fascinating detail. Most of us learned a few 
chemical formulae in school, and have a 
vague idea that chemicals are important in 
almost all manufacturing processes; that 
medicines, rayon, ceramics and munitions de- 
pend upon chemists more or less for their 
development; but few outside of this broad 
field have much idea of its ramifications. 
This book will be found highly interesting 
reading by the ordinary intelligent business 
man, though he may have no connection with 
the chemical industries. 292 pages; illus- 
trated; $3.00. 


Freehand and Perspective Drawing; by 
Herbert E. Everett and William H. Law- 
rence—A new edition of a much-used, prac- 
tical and dependable book. The section on 
perspective drawing has been completely re- 
vised and made as simple and clear as pos- 
sible, but the freehand section has not been 
altered. The book is well adapted for use 
in school classrooms and libraries and by 
individuals for home study and reference 
work. The value of freehand and perspec- 
tive drawing to the architect or specifier is 
unquestioned and it is an art that anyone 
who deals with home builders or sells ma- 
terials would do well to acquire. The book 
is bound in a durable water- and vermin- 
proof binding, is illustrated by 128 plates 
and contains 141 pages. $1.50. 


Forest Statistics for Crook County, Oregon 
—The sixteenth country forest survey report 
issued by Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station, Thornton T. Munger, director, Port- 
land, Ore. Located in the exact center of 
Oregon, Crook County contains one of the 
largest stands of virgin Ponderosa timber in the 
State and has been little exploited. Harry M. 
Wolfe was in charge of the survey work. 


Employee Contact Through the Bulletin 
Board—An interesting report issued by the 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. It includes in- 
formation contributed by seventy companies 
—manufacturers, railroads, utilities, retailers 
and distributors—on the manner in which 
they have used the bulletin board as a means 
of employee contact, for putting flash mes- 
sages before the workmen, or for keeping 
continuously before them campaigns on 
safety, waste reduction etc. The best loca- 
tion; the nature of material posted; number 
of boards in proportion to employees; meth- 
ods of checking effectiveness, are among the 
points discussed. Copies of the report may 
be had by addressing the Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


Bolted Joints of Douglas Fir with Tables 
of Safe Loads on Common Bolts—This is the 
first of a series of supplements to the Douglas 
Fir Use Book, published by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; material included 
is based on the Forest Products Laboratory’s 
bulletin “The Bearing Strength of Wood Under 
Bolts,” and presents tables of strength for bolts 
used in Douglas fir. Other supplements will 
follow covering combinations of members, 
framing details, etc. Complimentary copies will 
be sent to all who have the Use Book. Ac- 


companying the supplement is a pictorial bro- 
chure of the Grand Coulee dam, showing the 
use of prefabricated Douglas fir lumber. Those 
who do not possess the Douglas Fir Use Book, 
a handbook for the use of architects and 
engineers, giving more than 200 pages of tech- 
nical information, covering load design tables, 
structural grades, etc., may obtain it from the 
association office, 364 Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Wash., for $1.00. The book comes in two 
bindings, sewed and plastic; in ordering state 
which is preferred. 


Northern Pine Grading Rules—Issued by 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Lumber Exchange Building, Minneapolis. 
Standard Grading Rules for northern white, 
Norway and jack pine, spruce, balsam, tam- 
arack and aspen lumber, as effective June 1, 
1937. The only change since the previous issue 
is in No. 1 dimension and timbers where the 
rule has been made more explicit and examples 
added. 30 cents. 


Sources of Educational Films and Equip- 
ment—Issued by the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior. (Circular No. 
150). A list compiled for the use of schools, 
clubs, camps and others, of sources of films, 
motion picture equipment and further more 
detailed information to be found in books, 
magazines, etc. The sources are divided into 
Government, Religious Organizations, Uni- 
versities, State Departments, City Depart- 
ments, Museums, Commercial Distributors. 
Prices and rental fees are given in some in- 
stances, particularly for the Government 
films, many of which are free. 





Announcements That Should Result 
in Safer Driving 


Enforcement, backed by adequate publicity 
on action against violators, is generally 
recognized as practically the only means of 
deriving benefit from good laws, and if this 
be true then New York State should be really 
accomplishing things with its law against 
reckless driving and illegal use of highways. 

For during a recent two-weeks period 
the commissioner of motor vehicles revoked 
or suspended 862 automobile and driving li- 
censes, and promptly the bureau of motor 
vehicles of the Department of Taxation and 
Finance sent out a dispatch to all news- 
papers, announcing not only the number of 
suspensions and revocations but also the 
names of the guilty operators, with the cause 
for each. There were 69 revocations and 
541 suspensions in New York City and vicin- 
ity, and 74 revocations and 171 suspensions in 
other parts of the State. Of these cases, 195 
will require proof of financial responsibility 
before applications for new licenses will be 
considered. 

The names of the offenders are listed by 
districts—Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Manhat- 
tan, Rochester, Syracuse and Utica—under 
the headings of the various offenses with 
which they had been charged. Among those 
for which licenses were revoked are: Driving 
car while intoxicated, reckless driving, man- 
slaughter second degree, leaving the scene of 
accident without reporting, felony, false 
statement in application, assault, violation of 
junior operator’s license rules, unlicensed 
operator, failure to file proof of ownership, 
failure to satisfy judgment, larceny, allow- 
ing unlicensed operator to drive car, using 
car in commission of crime. 

Among the causes for suspension were: 
Failure to file weighmaster’s certificate, un- 
lawful use of license plates, evading prosecu- 
tion, license irregularly issued, reckless driv- 
ing, defective brakes, failure to give proof of 
financial responsibility, operating unregis- 
tered motor vehicle, failure to notify bureau 
of change of address, failure to satisfy judg- 
ment, failure to file accident report, failure 
to file proof of ownership, failure to pay ad- 
ditional fee, overloading passenger car, speed- 
ing, and finally, a “rubber” check in payment 
of a fee. 
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“CERTIFIED 
LUMBER” 


means that it is Booth-Kelly Douglas Fir— 
that it is good lumber—and the grade is 
exactly as marked. 


The Booth-Kelly Mill No. “20” identifies 
the maker—and the trade-mark of the West 
Coast Lumbermens Ass’n and “Tree-Mark” 
of the National Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n are 
your guarantee of correct grading. 


More than that, in each car is a card which 
certifies the grade shipped; shows the num- 
ber of pieces, size, length, surfacing, manu- 
facture and footage of the shipment. 


Thus “Certified Lumber” does away with 
all guess-work in lumber buying and selling 
—helps to build confidence—assures the 
profits to which you are entitled—makes 
friends for your yard and brings them back 
time and again for more and more 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade- 
Marked and Grade-Marked Douglas 
Fir Lumber. 


BootliAtell 


“LUMBER CC 
EUGENE ORE- 





TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MAss., June 1.—The lumber market 
in New England through May has shown clearly 
the unfavorable effect of the rising cost of ma- 
terials and the higher wage scales for all types 
of building labor, as these elements combine to 
enhance the cost of new home construction. 
There is hesitancy in many quarters to push new 
construction. This is shown clearly in the com- 
ment coming from retail dealers in many sec- 
tions of the territory. On the other hand, there 
is no lack of enthusiasm for the planning of 
new homes. The latest figures covering build- 
ing permits in the 55 largest municipalities in 
Massachusetts cover April and show an in- 
crease of 9.6 percent over March, and 28.2 per- 
cent over April one year ago. Of this April 
total 42.3 percent is for new residential building, 
30.6 percent for remodeling and repairs, and 
only 27.1 percent for non-residential construc- 
tion. These figures do not include Government 
projects. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—Indi- 
cative of the scarcity of vessel space avail- 
able for moving bulk cargoes of lumber from 
the West Coast is the small number of boats 
arriving that are loaded exclusively with 
lumber. In March five such boats docked 
here to discharge 7,023,430 feet; in April, 
three to discharge 6,713,916 feet, and in May, 
four to drop 5,496,480 feet. The sixteen 
regular liners each month had space for 
only 1,893,954 feet-in March, 3,018,633 feet in 
April, and approximately 3,000,000 feet in 
May. The total discharged in May at all 
Boston terminals will not greatly exceed 
8,500,000 feet, nearly all of which was trucked 
direct to retail yards to fill old orders. A 
few parcels were added to wholesale stocks, 
and such lots are readily salable at a pre- 
mium over, rather than a discount from, 
page 15% of the West Coast list. For mill 
orders, August loading, offices here are quot- 
ing $2.50@3 discount from page 15% for di- 
mension fir, and $4.50@5 discount on hem- 
lock. For transit lots, the discount seldom 
exceeds $1 for desirable fir parcels, and there 
is no difficulty in finding a buyer for such 
offerings. 

EASTERN SPRUCE—tThe larger mills in 
northern Maine and the Provinces that re- 
ceive log supplies in river drives are secur- 
ing these logs in record time and at a mini- 
mum of expense. All are operating to ca- 
pacity with day crews, and are well supplied 
with orders. The yards have placed schedules 
freely during the past two weeks, and the 
call for dry dimension and boards has taken 
up all available lots, so that current orders 
are subject to delay of four to six weeks in 
shipping. Wholesale offices here have booked 
all the orders the mills can handle well into 
July and, though the price list is held firmly 
to the level established in late March, there 
are no rumors of any moves toward early 
advances. The smaller dimension sizes, 2x3- 
and 4-inch, hold at $35@36, and move up to 
$43@45 for the 2x10- and 12-inch. There is 
a real scarcity of dry boards, with the 6- 
and 7-inch, matched, held at $36@37, and oc- 
ecasionally commanding a premium above 
those prices for prompt delivery. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—There is a steady 
and strong demand for the 1%-inch standard 
spruce lath, and most sales are at $6 deliv- 
ered at Boston rate points, with the wider 
size active and firm at $6.50. All grades of 
eastern white cedar shingles sell freely—at 
$5 per thousand for extras; $4.50 for clears; 
$4 for 2nd clears, and $3.75 for clear walls. 
The call for West Coast red cedars is active 
and supply is limited. There are practically 
no waterborne lots in stock here, though one 
consignment of a thousand bundles was dis- 
charged last week. All spot offerings are 
quickly snapped up. Both the wholesale and 
the retail yards have turned chiefly to mill 
shipments by rail, in an effort to restore de- 
pleted stocks. Mill prices for delivery at 


New England points range from $5.14 to 
$5.22 for the No. 1, 18-inch Perfections; 
$4.50@4.60 for the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1; 
$3.75 @3.84 for No. 2, and $2.95@3.12 for No. 3. 
Both the Washington and the British Colum- 
bia mills are again securing an adequate 
supply of cedar logs, following strikes by 





the woods crews, and production and ship- 
ments of shingles are again approaching 
normal. 

PINE BOXBOARDS—The month has not 
brought the usual seasonal increase in the 
call for pine box. Supplies on the mill yards 
are adequate, and there is increased selling 
pressure by holders. Inch round edge sells 
at a range of $15@17 at the shipping point. 
Sales of inch square edge delivered at Bos- 
ton points by truck are at a range of $30@31. 
Other shippers quote $27@29 f. o. b. cars at 
the shipping point. 


EASTERN HARDW0OODS—tThere has been 
some recession in buying pressure for 
maple at the wood heel shops; but, by reason 
of the continued strong demand for both 
maple and birch at the woodworking plants 
and furniture factories, the mills are heavily 
oversold on all grades and sizes, and if there 
is any tendency toward shading prices it is 





New Mill, Uptodate Kiln, and 
Good Stand of Timber 


MILLER’s Ferry, ALA., May 31.—The two 
smiling gentlemen shown in the photograph are 
Messrs. Pearson and Hamrick, owners of Ham- 
rick-Pearson Lumber Co., whose new mill at 
Miller’s Ferry got into production recently. 
Their particular pride in this new operation 
is their Moore cross-circulation fan kiln, and 
perhaps this explains the satisfied appearance 
of these gentlemen as they pose beside a truck- 








Messrs. Pearson and Hamrick, mill owners, are 
proud of their new kiln installation 


load of kiln-dried lumber in front of kiln. Ac- 
cording to W. B. Hamrick, lumber coming 
from the new kiln is as white and bright as 
when it went in. ; 

Hamrick-Pearson Lumber Co. operates a 7- 
foot band mill. It has acquired sufficient 
stand of longleaf and shortleaf dense pine tim- 
ber to operate at least five or six years, and 
it is logging the timber selectively, cutting 
only trees 20 inches and larger at the stump. 
Naturally, this gives it a high quality in all 
grades. This probably is one of the few mills 
of this size now in operation that have suffi- 
cient large timber to take care of their trade 
for several years to come. 
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not discernible. For such orders as the heel 
shops are placing, the price uniformly asked 
for the old No. 2 grade of short cross-cut 
2-inch is $95, and, with the mills selling FAS 
2-inch long length plank at $100 and unable 
to keep their customers supplied at that fig- 
ure, there is little prospect of lower prices 
for heel stock for many months. Birch is 
on a price parity with maple, with the 4/4 
selling at $90. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


While there has been a sharp rise both in the 
number of new building units and in the money 
outlay in New York State from Jan. 1 to May 
20, it appears to be the general comment of 
retail dealers that the volume of new business 
booked at the yards during the past thirty days 
has shown a sharp drop. The number of per- 
mits issued in the State in the first four months 
of the year totaled 28,209, and call for an ex- 
penditure of $127,874,000, which is a 28 percent 
gain in the number of permits, and a 90 per- 
cetn rise in the estimated cost, over the same 
period in 1936. Yard men have no explana- 
tion for the sharp drop in new business, 
other than resentment by investors and home 
builders against the strong upturn in and 
present high level of building material costs, 
and the new and higher wage scale for 
building workers adopted on May 5. A 
prominent dealer in New Jersey who is in 
close touch with the building activities in 
that State is authority for the statement that 
scores of home building projects have been 
temporarily pigeon-holed to await the de- 
velopment of more favorable cost conditions. 

Yard stocks at locations within twenty 
miles of Manhattan have been added to mate- 
rially through May as fresh cargoes of fir 
and hemlock are rushed here from the West 
Coast to fill old orders that had been de- 
layed many months by the marine strike. 
Very little lumber that had not been sold 
prior to arrival has been landed at the ter- 
minals, and an occasional parcel unsold at 
the dock, or soon to arrive, has sold at pre- 
mium prices. On this score it has been a 
“sellers’ market” for the first time in eight 
or ten years, and the trade apparently feels 
that it will so remain for many months at 
least, or until production and ship space 
catch up with current requirements. Un- 
filled orders at the mills covers production 
through July, and all ship space has been 
taken up until well into August. Even for 
August loading, shippers are bidding sub- 
stantially above the standard $14 rate in 
securing needed space. The discount for fir 
dimension, August loading, is uniformly $2 
from page 15% of the West Coast mill list, 
with hemlock taking the $4 discount. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is fairly active, though 
not making any great improvement. Prices 
are holding steady for the most part, though 
stocks are now obtainable from the mills 
more promptly than they were several weeks 
ago. Fir uppers are reported to be showing 
an easier tone, and there is not much 
strength displayed by southern pine roofers. 
Building continues on a more active scale 
than a year ago, with the largest share in 
the suburbs of the cities. 


HARDWOOD S—Demand is somewhat 
slower than it was a month ago, owing to 
some extent to the labor troubles which 
have broken out in numerous communities. 
Plant owners display caution about order- 
ing stocks for future needs. Prices are not 
much changed, and are particularly firm in 
northern hardwoods. Gum prices are re- 
ported to be easier than they were a little 
while ago. 


WESTERN PINES are holding their own 
in price, and the mills report a good demand 
from various sections. They are, however, 
able to fill orders for most items more 
promptly. Retailers are placing orders for 
stocks as the need arises, and are looking 
for lower prices to develop, though the pos- 
sibility of any serious break is regarded by 
wholesalers as small. 


NORTHERN PINE demand is not of any 
large proportions, as retailers fear that some 
declines in prices may take place, The mar- 
ket has maintained a firm tone for some 
time, and with improved prospects for build- 
ing it is expected by wholesalers that it will 
remain firm. The mills have no heavy stocks. 
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Baltimore, Md. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Stocks on the 
wharves here seem to have increased, but 
assortments are not even, with some items in 
comparatively scant supply. Most local yards 
are getting about all the business which they 
can handle, and the range of the quotations 
is well maintained. 
GEORGIA PINE—The call for longleaf is 
keeping up about as it has been for months, 
with the mills able to dispose of their pro- 
duction promptly, and with offerings of the 
big sizes not always adequate to the needs 
of users. Quotations on the entire list are 
well sustained. Most of the yards are carry- 
ing fairly large assortments. 
DOUGLAS FIR—AIl West coast stocks are 
in active demand. Tonnage is comparatively 
searce and even the biggest distributors are 
embarrassed by delays in shipment. The 
largest of these West coast lumber depots 
here, for instance, reports that it can not 
. always supply promptly the big sizes wanted. 
Rail shipments are occasionally necessary, 
' despite the high freight charges, to care for 
the most urgent needs. 
‘ HARDWOODS—Sales of some of the low 
1 grade stocks, especially those used in the 
f manufacture of the cheaper grades of furni- 
r ture, have slowed down. High grade stocks, 
\ however, are sought as eagerly as ever, and 
A their prices are holding firm. Demand from 
n abroad is more active than in years. 
t 
n 
: Welded Joints vs. Gaskets in 
‘ the Lumber Mill 
* [By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E.] 
: _ Welding is being used more and more. There 
- is no question but that welding instead of rivet- 
at ing, bolting, and other methods of fastening is 
2 = giving decidedly satisfactory service. And there 
a is no question in my mind but that the use of 
. welding will increase. Imperfections in weld- 
2 ing processes will be ironed out, joints will be- 
ne come more dependable and more efficient. 
n- About twenty years ago an article was pub- 
Qn lished over my name in a prominent journal in = 
on which I predicted the “rivetless boiler.” My 
sd prediction was rather severely criticized in sub- &é 99 
sequent issues of the same publication. I was 
fir called a “visionary.” But, nevertheless, the e rj ’ = W 
$2 rivetless boiler is now an actuality. 
st, However, there are places where welding has 
not yet proved itself to be 100 percent success- 
ful and one of those places is pipe joints in lum- 
ber mills as well as in the various other indus- E AL 4 OOo Wor:r eT 
tries. A welded joint does not lend itself 
gh readily to being “taken apart.” To break a 
eS pipe line by cutting it with a torch and then 
gh welding it together again is a rather expensive = 
iis and messy process. That is where flanges, Welcome news to the lumber industry! $ Genmention 
: askets, and bolts have a decided advantage . . 
4 en welding. A new DeWalt machine affording many 
TB. For instance I have in mind one of America’s fi i d advantages over older IMPROVEMENTS 
ale largest plants. One of their last construction rerinements and aava g neon enieiicaeiie os 
in jobs is all gaskets. In other words, they have . . . - * 
abandoned welding. They have had no trouble models. Infinitely more flexible, more yoo Re Al oe fr 
hat with ‘this installation, whereas they had plenty — on ‘i 
h.. of = on a previous job ig _ be rigid, more accurate than any other oe — 
ic ome construction engineers have abandone ° » * ae z 
ies. welding and are now specifying gaskets mechanism available. An amazing time seconds. * ADJUSTABLE—pro- 
nih again, for all pressures, where they had been . . H vision made in all working parts 
not ng a J od saving, labor-saving, money-making to compensate for wear. 
in using welded joints. s stated by one pipe , © ACCURATE —rigid machine 
re- specialist, “There is no way that I know of all-purpose woodworking tool that will trees eanates Gaeta, 
ttle whereby the engineer can be certain whether or © RIGID—sturdy steel table and 
not the contractor is doing a good job of weld- soon pay for itself in scores of ways. legs. © LAYOUT MARKS IN 
wn ing except the test of regular operating condi- FULL VIEW — operates above 
0 tions.” Besides, no matter how well the welding You'll want to find out all about it at once. ond poraliel to work. © SPACE 
ver, job is done, there is always a possibility of leak- SAVER—all material handled in 
‘ioe age, and in addition the difficulty of breaking one line along a stationary 
cing and getting into a welded line. | hid Write for illustrated Specification Sheet on guide strip. © SAFE—adequate 
D0S- It is a well known fact that in tests made by 4 t th w “GE” DE WALT Woodworker. Ad- guard covers cutting tool down 
| by a certain nationally prominent manufacturing Do uleas . to work. 
company, half of the welded flanges leaked dress DE WALT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
any under the hydrostatic test and as this was a test 505 Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
ome on their own fittings the best of workmanship 
nar- was certainly employed. On the other hand the _ 
ome gaskets used under steam pressure up to 1,500 
= pounds per square inch in the same test did not f ta 4 f rd CO f £4 te @ f 
oon give evidence of any leakage whatever. 
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Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 
“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“BILTMORE” 
HARDWOODS 
Plain and Quar- 
tered Oak — Soft 
Yellow Poplar— 
Basswood, Chest- 

nut, etc. 


Pisgah Forest, N.C. 








ie his man and many 
like him will buy only 





Pc per Pil ‘ To hundreds of work- 
men it is a 20-year old stand-by. Plastic, non- 
staining; heat, cold and water-proof. Retains 
elasticity. These men also pick the CALBAR 
Pressure Gun for its outstanding efficiency, 

simplicity and ruggedness. Your jobber can 

supply you or you can send for the enlighten- 
ing facts and figures. 








CALBAR PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
Manufacturers of Technical Products 
2612-26 N. Martha St., Phila., Pa. &, 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


432 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


‘FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Craig L. Rudisill, president of the Coal Feed 
& Lumber Co., Marshall, N. C., heads the newly 
organized Marshall Mill & Power Co. 


Bradley J. Hurd, me:aber of the lumber firm 
of Hurd Bros. (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
elected first vice president of the Equality Club. 


Ralph C. Crowley, vice president Atlantic 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., sailed from New 
York, May 28, for a ten-days’ cruise to the 
West Indies. 


Henry E. Clepper, formerly of the U. S. For- 
est Service, has been appointed executive sec- 
retary of the Society of American Foresters, 
it is announced by H. H. Chapman, president 
of the body. 


The commencement address at the Laura 
Conner High School, Augusta, Ark., was de- 
livered by C. R. Black, president J. W. Black 
Lumber Co., Corning, Ark. 


On his annual trip to the principal lumber 
markets in the East, Milton B. Johns, sales 
manager Redwood Sales Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., visited Buffalo recently. 

A. E. McIntosh of the Spruce Veneer Pack- 


age Corp., Puyallup, Wash., has been chosen 
secretary of the Manufacturers Association of 


‘Washington for the ensuing year. 


E. J. Sheridan, Jr., who was employed by the 
Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., for 
fifteen years in charge of its sales in that city, 
is now affliated with a firm in Bay City, Mich. 


George E. Cook, representative of the Ohio 
Veneer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, visited Shasta 
County, California, recently on a search for 
black walnut trees usable for furniture lumber. 


M. B. Nelson, president Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Longview, Wash., 
May 17 and 18 in his firm’s interests. He later 
visited the company operations at Weed, Calif. 


Loreen Hall, sales manager of the California 
Door Co., Diamond Spring, Calif., spent a week 
recently in’ the vicinity of Birmingham, Ala., 
with buyers of industrial items, including sugar 
pine. 

After being employed by the Rand Lumber 
Co. at Mediapolis, Iowa, for forty-five years, 
A. W. Simon has purchased the yard and is 
operating the business under the name of the 
Home Lumber & Coal Co. 


William C. Deering, president John Dower 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., has returned to 
that city from a business trip to Los Angeles, 
and reports considerable improvement in the 
building industry along the Pacific Coast. 


V. L. Freeman, who recently became repre- 
sentative for the Edward Hines Lumber Co., in 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected a member of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. His office is at 
309 Vars Building, 344 Delaware Avenue. 


H. L. Bowman of the Brown-Bledsoe Lum: 
ber Co., Greensboro, N. C., reported to friends 
in the lumber trade of Baltimore, Md., last 
week that his company enjoyed the largest vol- 
ume of business in April of any one month in 
its existence. 


D. Theodore Kelly of New York, chief 
counsel for the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, on June 9 will say farewell 
to Mrs. Kelly and their daughter, Emily, for 
three months, for that day they sail for Europe 
from New York City. 


The chairman of the annual good will trip to 
be made next year to various parts of the United 
States and Canada by the Ambassadors Club 
will be L. B. MacDonald, president-manager 
Builders Lumber & Millwork Co. 


Sid L. Darling’s promotion from the position 
of credit department manager of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association to 
that of executive secretary to succeed the late 
W. W. Schupner has resulted in placing C. J. 
Fisher in Mr. Darling’s former post and as the 
latter’s assistant. 


William Clancy, president and treasurer of 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association (Inc.), 
Chicago, which publishes the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Rating Book twice annually, returned 
to his office May 20 after a long convalescence 
from a major operation performed about 
March 1. 


Don S. Montgomery, secretary Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was one of 
the guests at a party in a Milwaukee, Wis., 
hotel on May 15 who helped in serving the 
meal due to a sitdown strike of waiters. Mrs. 
Montgomery, also, donned an apron over her 
flowered evening gown. 


Edwin Krempp, who operates the Krempp 
Lumber Co. at Jasper, Ind., has purchased the 
Brendle & Patberg planing mill and retail lum- 
ber business at Huntingburg, Ind., and plans to 
improve the plant. Considerable building is be- 
ing done in Huntingburg, ten new homes having 
been constructed since Jan. 1. 


A feature column of the May 23 issue of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal contained a para- 
graph about the artistic talent of A. W. Scheer, 
secretary-treasurer of the Best Lumber & Fuel 
Co. Mr. Scheer has ornithology and painting as 
a joint hobby, preserving in oils the brilliance 
of a wide variety of feathered creatures seen in 
his city’s parks. 


E. A. Thornton of the E. A. Thornton Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, left with Mrs. Thornton 
May 30 for Canton, N. Y., where he will at- 
tend a reunion of his class at St. Lawrence 
University. He expects to return to his office 
in about two weeks, transacting some business 
in the East first. 


Captain H. H. Buckman of the Cherry River 
Boom & Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa., called on 
some lumber distributors in Baltimore, Md., 
May 24. He said that spruce in West Virginia 
where his company operates is nearly exhausted, 
and that stock will have to come from the West 
Coast or Canada. 


H. Edward Wolff, president of the Heidritter 
Lumber Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., and president 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
in 1927, visited with friends in Chicago one day 
last week. Mr. Wolff stated that his firm was 
enjoying a lot of new construction, a large 
part of which was of industrial nature. 


George J. Osgood of the Henry McCleary 
Timber Co., McCleary, Wash., stopped for a 
chat with his friends at the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN while in Chicago this week. Mr. Os- 
good has been on an extensive tour to call on 
the company’s connections. He reported that 
the outlook for the fir door business is improv- 
ing continually. 


An address was delivered at Sumter, S. C., 
May 14 by F. A. Silcox, chief forester of the 
United States, at a meeting of the lumber and 
forestry interests, which had been called by 
the Sumter Board of Trade to discuss matters 
in Richland, Orangeburg, Kershaw, Lee, Wil- 
liamsburg, Clarendon, Darlington and Berkeley 
counties. 


Alex Polson, pioneer Grays Harbor lumber- 
man, was tendered a family picnic, May 23, in 
honor of his eighty-fourth birthday the follow- 
ing day. With his brother, the late Robert 
Polson, he established the Polson Co., largest 
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logging organization in the area, fifty years ago. 
He was a State senator thirty years ago. Mr. 
and Mrs, Polson live in Hoquiam. 


Ann Murray, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Low- 
ell T. Murray, Tacoma, Wash., was named 
“Key Girl” at the May Festival dinner of Annie 
Wright Seminary, girls’ school in Tacoma. Her 
father is president of the West Fork Logging 
Co. and the West Fork Timber Co. The honor 
goes annually to the student best personifying 
the ideals of the seminary. She, also, was 
named for outstanding sportsmanship, and re- 
ceived a cup for her skill in archery. 


Thurman J. Dodge, who was connected with 
the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Co. at Arlington 
Heights, Ill., for eighteen years and its manager 
when he left two months ago, and O. J. Roeser, 
for the past twelve years a salesman for the 
C. L. Ibsen Co., Chicago, announce that their 
new business of Dodge & Roeser Co. at Forest 
Park, Ill., enjoyed a fine growth during its first 
two months. The company serves dealers in 
Chicago and suburban territory from its ware- 
house at 7322-30 Harrison Street. 


Hillman Lueddemann, Northwest manager, 
and E. R. Wade, Northwest sales manager 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., are home after spending ten days at the 
San Francisco office of the company. W. B. 
Wickersham, district sales manager at Los 
Angeles, also attended the meetings at which 
the concern’s sales policy was discussed. A. H. 
Geigel, representative of the company in Puerto 
Rico, was present at the session, and is visiting 
the company’s properties and offices in Portland, 
St. Helena, Tacoma, Seattle, Port Gamble and 
Vancouver. He will return to his territory by 
way of Chicago and New York. 





125 Executives and Foremen of 
Company Enjoy Party 

Ketso, WaAsH., May 29.—One hundred and 
twenty-five executives and foremen of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s operations in the 
Longview division held their annual stag get- 
together party in the Elks Temple here the 
night of May 15. The affair drew foremen 
and executives from the woods, pulp and saw- 
mill operations. 

The evening opened with a banquet, which 
was presided over by Frank Roberts, chief 
electrician, who was chairman of the evening. 
Besides Mr. Roberts, the committee on ar- 
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English Institute Representative 
Visits British Columbia 


Vancouver, B. C., May 29.—Forestry prob- 
lems in all parts of the world are being studied 
by Dr. L. Chalk of the Imperial Forestry Insti- 
tute, Oxford, England, who recently visited 
British Columbia. He states that the funda- 
mental problems in Canada are similar to those 
in other parts of the world. En route here, 
he also visited British Honduras, and, after 
spending some time in Australasia, will go on 
to Java, Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Burma, 
India, Ceylon and Palestine. 

The Imperial Forestry Institute is the center 
for graduate forestry work for the British 
Empire, it was explained by the Oxford visitor. 
It serves as the British hub for the study of 
the forestry problems of the world, and aims 
to learn what is happening in research and 
education in forestry matters and impart the 
knowledge to Empire foresters. Dr. Chalk says 
that the institute’s objective can only be 
achieved through exchange of ideas on such 
a tour as he is taking. 

—_—— 


Employee of Firm 55 Years, 
Ready for 20 More 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 31.—“‘Well, I have 
signed up for twenty years more,” is the mys- 
terious greeting Frederick A. Ascherfeld gives 
his acquaintances these days. In response to 
the questioning look he receives, Mr. Ascher- 
feld explains that he has completed fifty-five 
years with the James Lumber Co. and its pre- 
decessors, and is ready to keep on for twenty 
more. 

When he first started working for the con- 
cern, Henry James, father of the present head, 
was in charge. Later it became the Nathaniel 
W. James Lumber Co., and is now the James 
Lumber Co. with Norman James as chief ex- 
ecutive. Mr. Ascherfeld often tells interesting 
personal experiences through his years of asso- 
ciation with leading figures in the industry. 





Michigan Company Gives Party 
for Dealers, Manufacturers 


Jackson, Micu., May 31.—Prominent manu- 
facturers of building materials in all sections 
of the nation joined with lumber dealers from 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana at the Jackson 
Country Club on May 24 for an afternoon and 





Left to right: R. G. Wal- 
lace, Chicago, vice pres- 
ident Masonite Corp.; 
George E. Voorhees, sec- 
retary-treasurer Michigan 
Wholesalers (Inc.); Frank 
H. Mather, head of Cen- 
tral City Lumber Co., 
Jackson, and president 
Michigan Wholesalers 
(Inc.), and John T. Er- 
win, sales manager of 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales 
Co., Crossett, Ark. 





rangements included: W. J. Hutch, William 
Robertson, Lee Philbrook, E. A. Denning and 
H. I. McMunn. 

The affair was reciprocal, to repay the woods 
operations men for their invitation to the 
woods’ crew’s annual stag party held last De- 
cember, and the sawmill division acted as 
hosts. 

Preliminary to the evening’s entertainment, 
twenty-eight of the men participated in a blind 
bogey golf tournament in the afternoon which 
was won by Joe W. Briggs. C. G. Meatchem 
was second, and Ned Davis, third. 





evening celebration in observance of the fifth 
anniversary of Michigan Wholesalers (Inc.), 
which was organized in 1932 by five dealers for 
the purpose of buying collectively and ware- 
housing those items of inventory that they 
could no longer buy to advantage individually. 
The services of the company were made avail- 
able to all retail lumbermen in the trading area 
on exactly the same terms and at the same 
prices given to the incorporators. The com- 
pany felt that the support of the dealers and 
the co-operation from the manufacturers dur- 
ing the first five years of operation deserved 





73 


an afternoon of sports and an evening of en- 
tertainment. 

A few of the district manufacturers pres- 
ent with their representatives in this territory 
were: J. I, Harvey, The Celotex Corp.; Larry 
Smith, E. L. Bruce Co., and Mr. Bannhard, 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. Each manufacturer 
present spoke briefly as did several dealers. It 
is planned to have a similar get-together an- 
nually. 





Sales Manager of Company Is 
Named Vice President 


Harold Knapp has been elected vice presi- 
dent of The Celotex Corp., it is announced. 
He will continue to 
serve, also, as general 
sales manager of the 
company. 

Mr. Knapp entered 
the building material 
field upon graduation 
from Missouri Univer- 





HAROLD KNAPP, 
Chicago; 
Named Vice President 
Celotex Corp. 





sity. He first worked 
in lumber mills at Hat- 
tiesburg and Laurel, 
Miss., and, after this 
apprenticeship, joined 
the sales force of the 
Kirby Lumber Co, 
Houston, Texas. In 
1919, he became general sales manager of the 
C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago, and two 
years later was put in charge of sales at the 
Union Lumber Co. The Celotex Corp. hired 
Mr. Knapp in 1927 as assistant general sales 
manager, and three years later he assumed his 
present position. In 1932, the direction of all 
sales and distribution activities was placed in 
his hands, 


Old Lumberjack Songs Heard 


It’s been many a year since Chicago has 
heard the sound of jigging caulked boots and 
the strains of “Benno’s Pick,’ “On the Titta- 
bawasee” and “Never Take the MHorseshoe 
from the Door,” but those who visited Orches- 
tra Hall on May 24, to take in the fourth 
annual National Folk Festival being held there, 
did hear and see a dozen old-time lumberjacks 
put on a spirited reproduction of an evening 
around the campfire in the old Michigan lum- 
bering days. The “Folk Festival” was given 
under the auspices of the Adult Education 
Council of Chicago, and consisted of an exhi- 
bition of old handicrafts and folk songs and 
dances of America. About the most American 
of all folk lore are the songs, stories and 
dances originating in the lumber camps, and 
it is with regret that we find much of this 
picturesque lore almost forgotten, It was with 
difficulty that E. C. Beck, of the Central State 
Teachers’ College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., found 
enough old-time lumberjacks, who remembered 
the songs and dances, to put on this part of 
the show. But when he did round up a dozen 
of them, he had a real show. All of these 
old-timers are past the threescore mark and 
most of them are in the seventies. The leader, 
H. S. Babcock, Alma, Mich., as husky looking, 
despite his gray hair, as he was in his lumber- 
ing days, sang the famous old lumber camp 
song: “Never Take the Horseshoe From the 
Door,” with an inimitable Irish accent and great 
gusto. Perry Allen, aged 78, put on a lively 
dance called “Wilson’s Clog,” and two other 
septuagenarians also did solo dances. And these 
were presented with a vigor and enthusiasm 
that were truly astonishing. The old lumber- 
jacks have been organized into an entertain- 
ment unit and are now sponsored by the Michi- 
gan Tourist & Resort Association. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, 


La., for sales 


made in the period May 21-25, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices 
for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 





West Hast West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side — Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard {Drop Siding, Standard o. 3 Fencing, No. 3 Dimension, 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” Standard Lengths Random Length 
1x3 rift— No. 117— me ce ceee + . 26 a4 2x4 Short- 
B&btr Sht. 64.28 68.31 ag tepete ap oan ae ing GM’. 1918 i8ae) °°" 20.53 16.58 
y . Or IL . . e ® : 4 o* 
Ne. — _— °40:88 No. 116— Shortleaf & Longleaf— 
1x3 flat grain— con free seeel Be Oe ene bese ...... 17.33 15.64 
B&better.. 44.65 45.67|N°- + 4 89 Boards, Standard [2x8 ...... *19.78 17.00 
No. 1 40.18 42.20 Assorted patterns Lengths —e *18.13 17.00 
No. 2 27.03 30.29 B&better.. 45.43 44.42 : ‘ 2x12 23.07 *18.05 
1x4 rift— ss " No. 1 . 43.67 41.10 =z. aereiar aye at 
& . 9, Mav «ceeese wie e 
eer ae eae Sees Rough Finish 1x12 2... 20.23 19.86 
No. 2 .*31.50 *37.67 10-20’ Timbers, 20 & Under, 
B&better— 
Bibettar’ an 68 45.40 — thick— No, 1 Shortleaf No. 1 
N 1 ity 41.13 45.65 \4 oneewes 92200 *46.75 Dimension 
No. 2 . 21.74 23.23]6 ----+--- se 50.00 2x4 Shortleaf— 
ae _ oes ee 00112 & 14... 28.77 24.53 
Getting, semmanra {59800 --T3E EE Bg gg| te S.No HAGE SeaRlasseans see Bh 
Lengths 5&6/4 a 2x6 3&4x10 ... 33.00 *27.89 
4 x4— 4-8 2.00 *60.18|12 & 14... 25.75 22.43/5x10-10xi0 31.00 *28.00 
Bé&better.. 36.90 36.00|- 219° °°""* 7o'99 69.17]}16 ......- 26.05 24.13|83&4x12 ... 37.51 36.00 
No. 1 ....%40.00 34.00 alee 5.00 80.75 \2x8 5x12—-12x12 38. eS 32.00 
5 x4— 
12 & 14... 27.61 24.63 
Bé&better.. 37.31 35.86] Cas Base & Jamb ° . ° 
=? 34°94 34:09 ing, nw ae atest 27.23 23.96 
Partition, Standard ee 62.57 59.46/12 ....... 38.13 29.81 Railroad Material 
Lengths 1x6&8 63.22 60.561|14 ....... 36.44 30.76 
%x4&6— 1x5&10 BEUe GETEEFO ccdccces 37.92 29.93|B&better— 
B&better.. 51.00 *49.25 2x12 he 
No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ [15 ¢ 14 $8.26 SE.6BIS_ occcccce *42.00 
me = list ...... 42.92 42.90/16 ......! 39.05 30.03/12 & 14...*52.00_ .... 
eee 44.43 44.16 Penge 54.80 *52.00 
B&better peony 63.50 *63.00 
Inch thick— No. 1 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf 10 ....... 51.00 .... 
: bawenees ret 7. Boards, 10-20’ one Dimension 1x6— 
tenes 54.58 52.14/1x8 ...... 43.19 44.65/2x * 
PER 55.29 52.62 ]1x5&10 46.64 49.73/12 & 14... 24.91 20.29 ce pp ft athe 
ae 61.45 59.04/1x12 ..._: 59.66 62.66/16 ....... 25.95 22.68 
1x5 ...... 61.77 57.60 2x6 —_— 
. eee 79.05 67.91] No 2 Fencing & CM 12 & 14 20.22 19.98 
56&6/4 thick— Standard Lengths _ Sepeliresex + 21.23 21.05|/1x4— 
4, 6, 8.... 65.17 63.50)1x4 ...... 19.02 18.64 /ox8 Aer 57.00 
Se eéewse PSG8 FRISIIBZE 2.2.20 22.50 22.45 12 & 14 29.41 
| Bape 91.44 84.00 16 : ese 33-66 
Gen Boards, Std. Leth, 2x10 , sae 
0: e 7 
Inch thick— Shortl’t— 12 & 14... 24.59 22.86 a a 
© -ueenueel 50.00 49.50/1x8 ...... 23.79 22.46/16 ....... 25.00 23.80 
carpe aii 49.88 52.50/1x10 ..... 24.25 22.90/ox19 %x1%”, 4 
riers 49.00 49.00]1x12 11... 30.26 25.38 
1x5&10 54.43 56.17|Longleaf— 12 & 14... 24.65 23.30/No. 1 5.04 4.51 
Seowens 70.50 68.43/1x10 .....*30.00 weeeeee 24.67 21.94/No. 2 4.04 3.42 











OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin: 


4x2% ” x1%” 3x2” 3%x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $76.00 $73.00 $62.00 
Cir. atd. red..... 77.00 65.00 63.00 62.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 75.00 60.00 62.00 55.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 75.00 60.00 57.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht 89.00 62.00 64.00 50.00 
Clr. pln. red. 76.00 62.00 58.00 50.00 
Sel. pln. wht 73.00 59.00 54.00 47.00 
Sel, pln. red..... 71.00 60.00 48.00 47.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 61.00 50.00 46.00 38.00 
No. 1 com. red... 61.00 50.00 44.00 40.00 
Pk @ GOO: cceeon 37.00 29.00 30.00 24.00 
%x2” %x1l%” x2” 
cae ON. WE. cceteccens $80.00 $80.00 aoe 
Ces GE TOE cccvccscens 75.00 75.00 een 
Se UE - We ccevesanne 73.00 68.00 _ 
i Ge Be ceccescwen 71.00 68.00 anit 
Cale Wy WiGe cccecvccees 75.00 74.00 $74.00 
Cele Wee TOGcccccccccece 69.00 68.00 66.00 
oe Se, Wa cccsecacue 67.00 66.00 65.00 
ee Se eee 65.00 64.00 62.00 
Dk. & GOU.. Whe cccccces 57.00 54.00 55.00 
me 2 GO. SOE cciccces 55.00 53.00 53.00 
Ss eee 26.00 23.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
t#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., May 29.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, %2-inch 


Clea oF ase omy 
BOON scseesenneues $29.00 $25.00 $22.00 
SCT ree 33.00 29.00 26.00 
Denne - eadcceenssaen 37.00 33.00 29.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
DWE sikcccrcencnunseossteeecpaeeeruns $55.00 
See rr rere ror rere 61.00 
ee rr ry rr re 70.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16 

are seins r 48, 6-298 or S48 

or Rough 

Ree 2iecessenecubebareseersrureeneeen $ 70.00 
DEE ssh se6edncdescconscoeeatons anes 75.00 
BEE <G:5.40 eed ee wes eveee eee ewan et éeeee 85.00 
BEY cine ose eee e Seuss areees en 95.00 
BEE, ste cnsodus eepeaddeeeeceevewenven 100.00 
el Er Cp rete ee rr ee 105.00 
DE. wob.os Rtbee Odeo SEO SCRE REOKHC SEN 115.00 
DEE”) = h.weeescscerccswerascaseeruses 120.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 

OE ced €b6 6 OOO RERSEEU ESCHER COE CRS CET $40.00 
BE” - dctenned a Wea + deena eka ee awed 42.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 


Series 8000— 


Lhsting under $4.....cccccocccvccccces 52% 
Listing $4 and OVEFP......cccccccccvces 47% 
Series 7000— 
Listing under $8......cccccccccccececs 52% 
Taptinin SE AWA OVET.... ccc ccvescccoeces 47% 
ti 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
Clear Lattice, 5/ : 00 ip, tt, 
y hE Tee ee eeeeteeeeeeeeeeevee 
Boronia nepeteteriant soup i depen 37 
1%” 50 


eoeeeeer ees erseereeeeeseeeseseeeeees 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
OPE vccecaes 60.00 a 00 = 00 $30.00 $21.00 
nen.. skesnaes 65.00 00 43.00 32.00 22.00 
a ataowens 70.00 80,00 50.00 36.00 22.00 
Me Keanna 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
eee $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
Pe acneenwe 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
| ees 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
Zea 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
ree 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 .... 
BE wwavwnan 108.00 98.00 78.00 61.00 .. 
MM grccateletsiace 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and getter $78; or on 
rade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $98; N 
etter, $83, or on grades, AS, iy? No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com om Co 
en wacaeows $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
|, 2a 78.00 63.00 53.00 38.00 19.00 
| Seer 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
7 ee 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
|. eee 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
| eae 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 ... 
_ aaa 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 ... 
O° ares 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 
ME aconeven 118.00 103.00 81.00 re ear 
ME execs 158.00 143.00 121.00 en mee 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
eee $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
See 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
ae 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
a 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
ee 60.00 50.00 34.00 aerate 
|. aes 65.00 55.00 39.00 es 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
EE. cil wana ace acenigen $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
| ERS ee 65.0 43.00 24.0 20.00 
| Sane 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
ER eae eee 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
eee 85.00 73.00 41.00 .... 
ME :bcdoaswaewwaes 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Serer $77.00 $67.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
aa 82.00 72.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
| ee 87.00 77.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
es 93.00 83.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
De “severe 100.00 85.00 77.00 45.00 ... 
.  , AAR 105.00 90.00 82.00 50.00. 
ee TES.00 T6000 19800 cece ee 
Dee occecows 69.00 59.00 42.00 29.00... 
ere 71.00 61.00 45.00 30.00... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
Sere $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
eee 70.00 652.00 32.00 21.00 
ee Sore 80.00 67.00 387.00 21.00 
OE aii hGae--qcretene 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash.,.May 29.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
ears for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical yaa oe 


B&B Cc D 
Seperate ere $47. 00° $36.00 $23.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
| eA eee $34.00 $31.00 $20.00 
MG 64600 Ces wcawens 37.00 34.00 24.00 
Ceiling 
I icra. de Acer gular at ware $29.00 $27.00 $17.00 
er ree 32.00 29.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
= ae $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 $24.00 
ee eee 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
. Wikcoceen 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
No. 1 ne Dimension 
14 16 18 20 
mS Nswewees $22. 50 +. 4 =. ro $25. r+ $24.50 
af eae 23.0 23.00 
Eee 31:00 32:00 oe 60 24. OO 23.00 
i. Sarr 23.00 23.50 24.00 26.00 26.00 
>: arr 25.00 25.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 
RS NEE Siiaerwre. werk ea eeaa diel ao ecanecelelern $21.00 
pos BO OP eee 20.00 
pe ere errr 21.00 
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June 5, 1937 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. 0. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
May 17 to May 22, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8 6/4&8 
1x8 & war. 


Ss.Lects, S2 or 4S— & war. 
ie Eee $67.2 Pe nee 
eR ec a 52.69 $62.00 wares 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
Re eee er er es $43.26 $28.31 
OS As cocina sews neeeliowse 42.82 28.63 

Commons, S2 or 48 No. 2 No. 3 
| eee $29.03 $23.10 
pe ee ret te 33.09 22.54 
a a ee oe $17.40 

Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 

Spiects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
Eos ee $71.37 $91.25 
Gubilty €D) Bibs ccccccsanes 59.22 eared 


Commons S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No. 1 No. 2 


i o. 3 
ren $41.00 $35.34 $26.94 
kg eid eraraiatara 69. 45.08 27.10 
Quality No. 4, 4/4, SZ0or4S RWRL $20.11 

Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
SmeLects, S2 or 4S—- & wdr. & war. & war. 
Oe ae $84.00 $85.00 $85.00 
fer 81.00 79.00 79.00 
ce eee 67.00 67.50 67.18 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Se ee $52.26 $34.16 
BO ioc pocnes nee 52.87 34.62 
SFE: Getsnwcwcemeee 66.19 34.67 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
Dimension, No. 1, 3K 4 ..ccccccccccsvee $23.60 
Dimension, No. 1, EGE .n.cccccccccese 23.06 
Boards, No. 3, S20res, 128... ..c0sssccce — 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&btr 4 RL........ 43.04 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended May 25: 


Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&btr. Com. Com. 
TMD siiscsiweagewees $47.60 $44.05 $28.25 
BOE Macietccvvesves 45.85 44.35 27.05 
WME. ccccasucuseean $27.70 $26.05 $17.80 
Finish, Dressed, B&Better 
Se cemivwcceon $51.20 . =a $58.90 
re ere 52.70 0 ease 72.15 
OM Kceaaveases 52.25 |) awe 71.10 
Oe 52.45 BPOMED 654500: 82.30 
Boards, Dressed 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com. Com. Com 
BE Sosciecncoree a es $46.20 3.85 $17.65 
See ere 45.80 24.00 20.35 
EE OA ace Gatsialaraiacerscare 46.80 25.65 18.55 
BCU Siac cuis- cameos 46.70 24.20 17.35 
TEE Scavsdean Sex ees 50.20 25.30 ee 
SRE. bcesencek anne 60.35 31.40 22.30 
Air Dried No. 2 Common or Roofer Grade 
7 Dress 
DME. uaxmeexdeus $21.10 os apne ea $22.05 
BY swewereneme ee BD “siavase.s 04-408 17.35 
EEG séjteosanees 26.35 BE acme sana eae 
Shortleaf Dimension, No. 2 Common, Dressed 
8-16 18 & 20 
2 Peers eer ener ee eee $25.05 $27.90 
Se ee ee re ee ary 23.95 28.00 
EME sariahe ec koRe wba ciate a gta arate 25.45 27.95 
a err ee 27.00 28.35 
WORE © Sioieb a. Wale ewes ois wee eeecens 27.70 33.95 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 29.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
re OI 6 is! sa alas test 5) was RS ww eco wm $4.50-4.65 
BME WEES wevertr aie cs cic a:b Rie ike Orolo alee 2.85-2.95 
SR bide Sela eran iGN Saws ine ib cele i a ereLat oui 1.80-1.90 
Perfection: 
EI | aislohere bars 20 elec asia eee $3.60-3.65 
2-18” J RS SS eee ee ere eee 2.60-2.65 
SE iiinss ¢ cao emetea ke nwalons 1.65-1.70 
XXXXX 
PO En 668 wis ae Osea eG eeeees $3.15-3.20 
PE NE otek ctoraiadonierete oe ewig 6 reverie ae 2.40-2.45 
WOE GE sata tenciwawesacdeaenececsis 1.50-1.55 





American fiumherman 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Softwood production is running well 
ahead of last year’s, while bookings by the 
mills have fallen behind the 1936. Mill 
holdings May 22 were, however, less than 
at the corresponding date last year, while 
unfilled orders were about a third larger 
than last year’s. More than a third of mill 
stocks that date were covered by unfilled 
orders. Actual building consumption is 
not making the gains over last year that 
would be indicated by reports of issuance 
of building permits ; higher costs, resulting 
from advances in material and wages, hav- 
ing caused many postponements. And 
retailers, with business somewhat below 
expectations and stocks fairly good, are 
hesitant. On the other hand, some mills 
are uneasy about additions to stocks, so 
there have been more reports of price con- 
cessions. Small southern mills in particu- 
lar have been offering considerable dif- 
ferentials below big-mill lists and are 
booking a larger share of the business. 
The California market, with coastwise 
carriers plentiful and rates easier, is softer 
and is paying lower mill prices. On the 
Atlantic coast, supply is hardly adequate 
because of depletion of stocks during the 
maritime strike in the West, but there are 
hints of schedules being placed with mills 
at lower figures. Mixed cars, with mill 
assortments better rounded out, can now 
be more readily obtained. Larger Gov- 
ernment purchases are bringing some 
support to the market, and a fair amount 
of railroad buying is being done. There 


is a possibility of severer domestic com- 
petition from western Canada, which be- 
cause of steeply increased ocean rates is 
losing United Kingdom business—though 
it may be helped there by the using up 
in the first four months of the year of 72 
percent of their export quotas by Euro- 
pean shippers. Western Canada in the 
first three months of 1937 used up only 
6 percent of its annual quota covering 
low-duty imports into the United States. 
Because of war scares, there is less de- 
mand from Europe, and trade with China 
and Japan is off because of the cabinet 
crisis in the latter country and tension 
between them; while strong mark-ups in 
rates to all overseas markets will be a 
decided handicap to trade in lumber. 

The general tone of the hardwood mar- 
ket is somewhat easier, partly because 
labor troubles still restrict industrial con- 
sumption, and partly because mill stocks 
have increased under the influence of 
weather that favors production. But re- 
ports indicate that some species are hold- 
ing to their recent levels much better 
than others, and that many upper-grade 
items are still scarce and firm. The dis- 
position of stronger sellers is to hold 
steady to their lists, confident that the sea- 
son’s demand will readily absorb the 
offerings at about present price levels. 
Foreign cables result in some business, 
and trading prospects are improved by 
announcement that present ocean rates 
will continue in effect. 








THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Hot Springs—E. B. Mooney (Inc.); 
$10,000. To engage in wholesale and retail build- 
ing materials business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte — Mecklenburg 
Lumber Co.; $50,000. To engage in the business 
of manufacturing and selling building materials, 
contractors’ equipment and builders supplies and 
fixtures, 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Arrow Tank Co., 
roy Ave.; manufacturers of wood tanks. 

New York City, Brooklyn—Washington Lumber 
Co., 175 Johnson St., Brooklyn; retail. 

OREGON. Corvallis—Benton Lumber Co.; $1,200; 
to operate a sawmill. 

Portland—Cascade Operating Co.; lumber. 

Portland—Columbia River Log Sales; $10,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Pine Lumber Co.; $25,000. To 
do a retail lumber business. 

San Antonio—Dittmar-Leesch Lumber Co.; $10,- 
000. 


VIRGINIA. Alexandria—R. B. Shull Co.; $25,- 


85 Le- 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


May 29: ? 
First Third 
BEMOU Sstsnncas 2 $82.99 $53.03 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., May 29.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $22; No. 3, $13. 
Peelers, No. 1 $34; No. 2, $30-32. 
se Shingle logs, $16-17; lumber logs, 
30-34. 

Hemlock: No, 2&3, $12.00-14.00. 


Second 
$74.02 








~ cluding yard and all 


000; to do a building and construction business. 

Marion—Mountain Tie & Lumber Corp.; $10,000. 
To deal in timber, logs and wood of all kinds. 

Norfolk—Sheridan Corp.; $25,000. To deal in 
building materials. 

Richmond—wW. Bryan Branch & Co.; to manufac- 
ture and deal in building materials. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle— Washington Venetian 
Blind Manufacturers (Inc.); $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Janesville—Builders Supply Corp.; 
will sell lumber, brick, steel, iron, etc. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. McRae—McCaleb Hardware Co. 
sold to J. E. Owens Lumber Co., Beebe, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA. South Gate—Sprague Lumber 


Co. succeeded by Briley Lumber Co. 


COLORADO. Boulder—Ernest Grill Lumber Co. 
sold its local yard to Builders Supply Co. Wayne 
G. Clements, who was manager of the company 
for 23 years, is president of the new organization. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—Sam Blades sold his in- 
terest in Brackett & Blades Lumber Co. sawmill 
to R. J. Brackett. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Century Store & Office Fix- 
ture Co., 2240 Ogden Ave., changed name to Cen- 
tury Cabinet & Fixture Co. 

Toulon—Johnson Lumber Co. entire stock, in- 
buildings, purchased by 
Wrigley Grain & Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Delmar and Elwood—E. G. Franklin 
(Estate) succeeded by E. G, Franklin Lumber Co. 

Eldon—R. G. Greelis Lumber Co. purchased by 
H. E. Ritz and L. L. Hinkley. 

Mediapolis—Rand Lumber Co. purchased by 
A. W. Simon, who has been connected with the 
Rand company in the manufacturing, wholesaling 
and retailing of all kinds of lumber and building 
materials for nearly 45 years; the yard will be 
operated as the Home Lumber & Coal Co. 

KANSAS. Sedgwick—Arkansas Valley Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Sedgwick Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Shelbyville—Chowning Lumber & 
Coal Co. plant, good will, etc., sold to Noble 
Rodgers and Pryor Hower. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—Southern Michigan 
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Terminix Co. division of the Battle Creek Lumber 
Co, has changed its name to the Michigan Terminix 
Co. C. A. Bauerman of Memphis, Tenn., active in 
research work on termites and their control, has 
been added to the staff of the organization. 

Grand Rapids—Blockraft (Inc.) succeeds the 
Blockraft Manufacturing Co. in the manufacture 
of toy blocks. 


MISSOURI. De Kalb—wWillis-Lucas Lumber Co. 
succeeded by De Kalb Lumber & (oal Co. 

Springfield—Lloyd Bros. Wrecking & Salvage 
Co. succeeded by Herrman Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA. McAlester—Nagle Lumber Co. 
purchased by Home Builders Supply Co., of Ada, 
and the company will be moved to Ada. 

Sand Spring—Dickason-Goodman Lumber Co. 
local yard succeeded by Wensell Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co. 


OREGON. Mountaindale (P. O. at Banks)— 
Buckley & Lowe Lumber Co. mill succeeded by B. 
Winters. 

Portland—Rose City Hardwood Floor Co. 
ceeded by Rose City Floor & Insulating Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Fairfax—Brewer Lumber 
Co. incorporated as C. W. Brewer Cooperage Co. 
and moved to Bardstown, Ky. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Harrisburg—Meinzer & Kehm 
Co. succeeded by Wick Lumber Co, 

WISCONSIN. Poy Sippi—W. H. Paulson (Estate) 
succeeded by Merrill Paulson. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Alma—Broome-Lamb Lumber Co. 
has been opened here. M. E. Lamb will operate a 
saw and planing mill for the company, in location 
north of Alma, and J. C. Broome will manage the 
business in Alma. 


CALIFORNIA. Alhambra — Alhambra 
Mill established at 200 West Woodward Ave. 

El Monte—El Monte Builders Supply Co., 739 
East Valley Blvd. 

Los Angeles—Norman Bros. Flooring Co. has en- 
gaged in hardwood flooring business at 1425% West 
48th St. 

ILLINOIS. McHenry —Since the item about 
George Kleinhans appeared in this department, it 
has been reported that Mr. Kleinhans is an archi- 
tect and contractor and not a lumber retailer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Sheffield—Sheffield Lumber 
Co.; retail millwork. 

MINNESOTA. Brainerd—Kelso Bros. Roofing 
Co. opened under management of G. W. Machon. 


NEBRASKA. Ogallala— Farmers Lumber Co., 
with E. A. Smith as manager, is a new business 
enterprise launched here. 


OREGON. Portland—Home Owners Improvement 
Co. has opened a siding and flooring products busi- 
ness at 217 S. W. Park Ave. 

Sisters—Sisters Lumber Yards opened here. 


TEXAS. Dumas—Mathes Lumber Co.; building 
materials and paint. 

Corpus Christi—L. B. Wehring Lumber Co. has 
opened a yard at 515 North Staples St., carrying 
lumber and a full line of other building materials. 


WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Acme Lumber Co., 
5102 Washington St., opened by Roy V. Rostedt. 


Casualties 


MISSISSIPPI. Tchula—Main mill of Link-New- 
comb Lumber Co. destroyed by fire, with several 
thousand dollar loss, partially covered by insur- 
ance. The lumber yard, main office and loading 
sheds were saved. 


OKLAHOMA. Pawnee—Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


yard here destroyed by fire. Temporary offices have 
been set up and the yard will be rebuilt. 


suc- 


Planing 


New Mills and Equipment 


IDAHO. Kendrick—George Clem and son, Frank, 
are erecting a sawmill here. 


MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—W._ T. Alexander 
Hardwood Co. will erect a mill for cutting hickory 
stock, to be used in manufacturing skis and sled 
runners. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Hayesville—Gennett Lum- 
ber Co., Haywood Building, Asheville, is erecting 
a band mill here. 

OREGON. Beaver—The New Grand Ronde 
Hardwood Co. is operating a newly constructed 
mill here, cutting only alder. 

TEXAS. Marshall—Bass-Ellis Co. of El Dorado, 
Ark., has announced it will construct a lumber 
mill here to cost $30,000 to $40,000. The plant 
will include a sawmill, planer and dry kiln, E. 
G. Bass, O. P. Bass and G. P. Bass, who comprise 
the company, have sold their mill at El Dorado 
and are moving to Marshall. 

WASHINGTON. Colville—Robbins 
constructing a sawmill here. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—Eakin Lumber Co. 
erecting sawmill in Homewood. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Castle— 
W. S. Anderson Manufacturing Co. plans $40,000 
woodworking plant. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria—Songhees Tim- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) plans erection of sawmill to cost 
about $50,000. 


Lumber Co. 





Hymeneal 


BIELER - BAMRICK —Harry G._ Bieler, 
Canadian representative of the Atlantic Lum- 
ber Co. of Boston and Buffalo, was married 
May 22 to Miss Margaret M. Bamrick, daugh- 
| Mr. and Mrs. Patrick J. Bamrick of 

uffalo. 


Amemean fiumberman 





OBITUARY RECORD 











ERNEST W. BLLER, 55, president of the 
Eller Lumber Co., Newman Lake, Wash., died 
at Spokane, May 23, following an operation. 
For the last thirty years, Mr. Eller was an 
outstanding figure among the retailers of the 
Rocky Mountain region and later among 
manufacturers of the Inland Empire. Mr. 
Eller entered the employ of the Barnett 
Lumber Co. at McCook, Nebr., when 16, and 
progressed to the position of traveling super- 
intendent in charge of the firm’s yards in 
Nebraska and Colorado. Later he went to 
Butte, Mont., and took charge of the retail 
and manufacturing operations of the Largey 
Lumber Co. in Idaho and Montana. He was 
associated with the company for fifteen 
years, and after the sale of its properties, 
became general manager of the Coeur 
d’Alene Box & Mfg. Co., the Coeur d’Alene 
Mill Co., Hauser Lumber Co., and the Tuscor 
(Mont.) Lumber Co. In 1928, Mr, Eller ac- 
quired a sawmill and timber at Newman 
Lake, and was active with it until death. His 
widow and a son survive. 


GEORGE LAWS, 83, president and general 
manager of the Feather River Lumber Co., 
Delleker, Calif., died in that city, May 23. 
A picture of Mr. Laws was shown with a 
story on page 68 of the May 22 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The company was 
founded by him in 1905, following several 
years of activity in lumber production in 
southwestern Colorado with the old McPhee 
& McGinnity Lumber Co. and the Newton 
Lumber Co. of Colorado. Mr. Laws came to 
the United States from Yorkshire, England, 
in 1878. Although his business was in Cali- 
fornia, he spent most of his winters at the 
home he maintained in Denver. He was 
widely known among Colorado lumbermen. 
Mr. Laws leaves his widow, two sons and 
two daughters. 


JAMES PLAYFAIR, 76, Midland, Ont., one 
of Canada’s leading industrialists and a 
prominent lumber manufacturer, passed 
away May 25. When 27 and a rising person- 
age in the Ontario lumber business, he 
formed a partnership with D. L. White which 
became internationally famous in the ship- 
ping industry. The partnership lasted until 
Mr. Playfair’s death. Mr. Playfair was the 
head of eight large companies, including the 
Canadian Wirebound Boxes (Ltd.). He gave 
Midland the St. Andrews Hospital. His 
widow, two brothers and a sister survive. 


J. FRANCIS MERRELL, 62, one of the 
owners and officials of the Merrell Lumber 
& Hardware Co., Brigham, Utah, died re- 
cently in a hosital at Ogden, Utah. Mr. Mer- 
rell was president in 1930 of the Utah Lum- 
ber Dealers Association of which he was a 
charter member. He was a son of John F. 
Merrell, a pioneer Brigham lumberman. Mr. 
Merrell was educated at the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. His widow, several sons 
and daughters, and his brother, C. W. Mer- 
rell, an associate with him in the company, 
are survivors. 


L. E. HOVELSON, 62, head of the Smith- 
Hovelson Lumber Co., with office in Sioux 
City, Iowa, and yards in Nebraska and Iowa, 
passed away May 17. Following his school- 
ing, Mr. Hovelson entered the lumber busi- 
ness in 1900 at Osage, Iowa, and his success 
resulted in a partnership with James A. 
Smith, lumberman and Iowa legislator. A 
line of yards was opened as the years passed. 
Surviving are his widow and three sisters. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 85, former president of 
the Davis Brothers Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Ansley, 
La., died in Waldo, Ark., May 29. With his 
brother, Virgil M. Davis, he established a 
lumber company at Lumber, Ark., in 1883. It 
was operated until 1902 when the present 
lumber company was opened at Ansley. Two 
sons survive. 


WILLIAM W. WILKINSON, 75, president 
of Wilkinson Co., whose headquarters for re- 
tail yards is in Bethany, Ill., died May 238. 
His company operated branches in several 
other towns. Mr. Wilkinson was a Presby- 
terian church elder for thirty-five years. He 
leaves two daughters, four sons, two sisters 
and four brothers. 


PHIL NEUFELD, 53, formerly associated 
with his brothers, E. A. and A. C. Neufeld, 
in the wholesale lumber business at Green 
Bay, Wis., known as the Neufeld Lumber Co., 
passed away May 26 after being ill for two 
years. His widow survives. 


_ARTHUR J. SILVERBERG, 50, head of the 
Silverberg Lumber Co. (Inc.), Houston, Texas, 
died May 19. He entered his chosen business 
when a young man as an employee of a lum- 
ber company, and later started his own firm. 
His widow survives. 


DAVID MITCHELL, 77, president of 
Mitchell & Wilson (Ltd.), Gananoque, Ont., 
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until his retirement, died recently. The com- 
pany had been formed forty years. Mr. 
Mitchell took over the Wilson interests in 
the concern in 1911. 


ANGUS CHARLES McDERMOTT, 84, a 
resident of Duluth, Minn., for fifty-five years 
and in charge of logging operations for the 
Weyerhaeuser interests in northern Minne- 
sota for forty years, died May 31 in a Duluth 
hospital. He had been ill about a week. Sur- 
viving are his widow and two daughters. 


EDWARD WEST MEAD, 79, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Lumber & Creosot- 
ing Co., Texarkana, Ark., from 1910-1933, 
passed away May 23. Two daughters, a sister 
and three grandchildren survive. 

GEORGE P. NOBLE, 75, proprietor of the 
wholesale and commission lumber company 
at Milwaukee, Wis., bearing his name, passed 
away May 20. His widow and two brothers 
survive. 


THEODORE MARKTHALER, 70, _ presi- 
dent of Kertscher & Co. (Inc.), Elmira, N. Y., 
jied May 27. He had lived in Elmira since 
1892, when the plant was built. His widow 
survives. 


E. M. TULL, 55, lumber inspector at Long- 
view, Wash., with the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau, died May 22. His widow is left. 





Foreign Trade in Lumber and 
Logs in 1936 


WasHinctTon, D. C., March 8.—Total exports 
of hardwood and softwood lumber including 
sawed timber and logs, for 1936 totaled 
1,583,110,000 board feet, as compared with 
1,577,052,000 feet for 1935, according to fig- 
ures just released by the Forest Products 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Of the 1936 amount, 
1,256,425,000 feet was of sawed material, as 
compared with 1,289,370,000 feet for the 
comparable period of 1935, a loss of 2.5 per- 
cent. The 1936 exports of logs and hewn 
timber amounted to 326,685,000 feet, as 
against 287,682,000 feet for 1935, an increase 
of 13.5 percent. 


In the sawn softwood group, Douglas fir, 
hemlock and southern pine registered losses 
as against 1935. Douglas fir continued to 
rank as the most important item, exports 
totaling 491,099,000 feet, a loss of 5.8 percent. 
Foreign shipments of southern pine totaled 
344,118,000 feet, a loss of 8.5 percent. The 
“white pines” made a gain of 14.7 percent; 
redwood gained 10.7 percent; spruce gained 
52.8 percent; while hemlock declined 49.9 per- 
cent. Actual exports of these four species 
for 1936 were 41,834,000 feet, 21,650,000 feet, 
16,945,000 feet, and 9,088,000 feet, respectively. 
Among hardwoods, chestnut, magnolia, and 
red and sap gum recorded minor losses, while 
moderate gains were made by oak, ash, pop- 
lar, hickory and other species. 

Log exports totaled 326,685 feet, of which 
softwood accounted for 301,488,000 feet, or 
92.3 percent. Of these softwood log exports, 
Douglas fir is by far the most important item, 
totaling 131,995,000 feet for the period, a gain 
of 53.6 percent over 1935. Hemlock exports 
totaled 87,784,000 feet, a loss of 2.1 percent; 
western cedar totaled 38,868,000 feet, a loss 
of 18.2 percent. 

Total imports of hardwood and softwood 
logs and lumber (including cabinet woods) 
for 1936 totaled 751,307,000 board feet, as 
compared with 562,265,000 feet for 1935. Of 
this 1936 amount, 96,274,000 board feet was 
logs (hardwood and softwood), 562,879,000 
feet was softwood lumber, and 92,154,000 feet 
was hardwood lumber and sawed cabinet 
woods, as against 124,624,000 feet of logs, 
379,429,000 feet of softwood lumber, and 58,- 
212,000 feet of hardwood lumber and sawed 
cabinet woods for 1935. 

In the “logs” group, imports of cedar, fir, 
spruce, and western hemlock for 1936 ac- 
counted for 66,408,000 feet of the total of 
96,274,000 feet imported. In the softwood 
lumber group, spruce is by far the most im- 
portant item, totaling 305,306,000 feet. In 
the hardwood lumber and sawed cabinet 
woods groups, imported “sawed cabinet 
woods” amounted to 38,262,000 feet. 

The reciprocal trade agreement signed by 
the United States and Canada allotted Canada 
an annual quota of 250,000,000 board feet of 
Douglas fir and western hemlock, to enter 
the United States at a $2 duty and excise 
tax. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1936, imports 
of these woods subject to this quota totaled 
149,600,000 board feet, 








